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Howison. 


‘A new book on an interesting subject. The early 
History uf Virginia is one of the richest, and one 
of the most uncultivated fields in this department 
of literature. Why it has not been cultivated, is 
a question easily answered ;—because nobody would 
buy the books written on the subject. It is only in 
Virginia itself that any extensive sale of works on 
the History of Virginia could be expected; and 
strange to say, an unaccountable penuriousness, or 
a total want of interest in the subject among the 
people, has hitherto disgusted the “ trade” with all 
such undertakings. O! hapless publisher of Smith’s 
memorials ! 


“Thy tale would justify the truth.” 


Even that bon bouche for all lovers of romance 
and antiquity, lay like lead on the shelves.— 
What can be the cause of this apathy, is a more 
difficult question. The gentry of this State have 
surely never been remarkable for their inferiority 
to those of other parts of the country in wealth, 
liberality, intellectual spirit and intelligence; and 
certainly they have never been, nor are now behind 
those of any other part of the globe in the matters 
of admiration for themselves, and interest in all 
that concerns them and theirs. We have seen it 
summarily accounted for by the fact, that the gen- 
tlemen and higher classes of Virginia are so much 
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Containing the History of the Colony to the Peace of Paris, 1763. 8 vo., pp. 


occupied with the duties of self-government and 
of governing others, that they have no time to 
spend over the records of past ages—that they 
who are acting history themselves, care not to read 
the histories of other men: Supposing this to be 
all very just and sensible, it may at least be sug- 
gested, that while so much time, pains, and trouble, 
are used in every school they enter to inform them 
on the politics of Greece and Rome, Medes and Per- 
sians, some small space might be allotted to ac- 
quaint them with the deeds of their forefathers, 
and the trials and triumphs of “ that ancient domin- 
ion of Virginia.” But we cannot think this indiffer- 
ence wholly attributable to the above named cause, 
for we find it prevailing more than a century 
ago. Stith concludes his famous history with the 
following sarcastical observations: “I intended, 
(as Bishop Burnet has done in a very useful and 
satisfactory manner,) to have added several other 
very curious Papers and original Pieces of Records. 
But I perceive, to my no small surprise and morti- 
fication, that some of my countrymen, (and those, 
too, Persons of high Fortune and Distinction.) 
seemed to be much alarmed, and to grudge that a 
complete History of their own Country should ran 
to more than one Volume and cost them more than 
half a Pistole. I was therefore obliged to restrain 
my hand, and only to infer these few must neces- 
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to the immense charge and irreparable Damage of 
these very generous and public-spirited Genile- 
men.” As this was the state of things so long be- 
fore the burthen was laid upon the shoulders of 
our countrymen, this very pleasing theory must be 
given up. 

There is but one probable cause which we can 
discover for the want of interest in this subject, and 
the downright stupid ignorance of the facts of their 
history manifested by educated Virginians. ‘This 
is the absence of any well-written narrative of any 
readable book, which might serve as an Introduction 
to the Chronicles of the Colony. The work of 
Messrs. Burk, Jones and Girardin never has been, 
and from its nature, never can be a popular book. 
Mr. Campbell’s little volume is too meagre and brief 
to excite curiosity, or to guide the public to the 
sources. But in the book now before us, we have 
at Jast the thing. Whatever may be its defects, it 
is undeniably interesting and entertaining. The 
narrative is sufficiently unincumbered to be read 
with ease by the reader whose mind is a blank to 
the subject, and sufficiently detailed to leave in ita 
clear outline of the course of events on which it 
treats. And we hope that it may be greatly instru- 
mental in exciting a taste for Colonial History, and 
in rendering the study of its facts more common 
than it is. 

But whatever may have been the causes of this 
long apathy of the Virginian public to Virginian 
history, one thing is certain, that it could never have 
been produced by a want of interest and impor- 
tance in the events of which it is composed. In 
earth's strange, eventful history, there is no richer 
chapter. It has none which tells of more precari- 
ous undertakings, of more unlooked for and won- 
derful vicissitudes, or of such a strange and splen- 
did accomplishment. It has none which tells of 
more remarkable displays of human passions, or of 
such desperate and long-continued struggles with 
an unaccustomed and mysterious foe. It has none 
which tells of actions in which the stubborn energy 
and truth of the most remarkable race of the world 
aresosignally broughtintoplay. Andalihough itis 
true, that during the most interesting portion of her 
career, Virginia was nominally a province of Great 
Britain, and directly under the rule of the crown, 
it is also true, that the chief agent was always the 
colonial assembly, and that the trne government 
was always democratical. The elective legislature 
and the distance from the central power of the 
realm of which she formed a part, gave her a sep- 
arate existence, and a civil theatre of her own, on 
which many a brave man has played his part, and on 
which many a bold deed has been done. A drama 
in which there is many a glorious, and many a dark 
and bloody scene has been enacted upon it. Sel- 
fish, vindictive passions and love of power have done 


ever dwelt in human forms, stung with the “ sense 
of insufferable wrong,” have made their most suc- 
cessful struggle. And here we may see the in- 
domitable spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race, wrest- 
ling with the prejudices of a thousand years, and 
the resources of an old and powerful government, 
growing stronger with its falls, and at length ful- 
filling its destiny in the establishment of American 
democracy. 

A history, whose themes are such as these, could 
not fail to engage the attention. But even were 
the incidents less stirring, and of less interest than 
they are, their importance to the history of the rise 
and progress of the United States, demand that 
they should be carefully studied. ‘The Colony and 
the State of Virginia form the key-stone of that 
history. Its settlement was the first experiment of 
England on this continent ; and on its success de- 
pended their future efforts. Had it failed, the es- 
tablishment of European people would have been 
long delayed: it would have been effected in differ- 
ent times, and perhaps by a different nation; it 
would have advanced in different ages, and perhaps 
the consequences at this day would have been wholly 
different from what they now are. It was ever 
regarded as the most important and remarkable por- 
tion of the Christian dominions in America, and it 
was ever the front ground of the most important 
affairs transacted inthem. ‘The treatment Virginia 
received from the British throne, serves as an index 
to its character and to its treatment of the other 
provinces; and the stand of the assembly in oppo- 
sition, or its submission to the measures of that 
throne, is always the thing of most importance in 
the behavior of them all. Jn the struggle which 
separated the politics of the old world from the new, 
Virginia was the chief actor; it began and ended 
here; and it was effected by her Generals and 
Statesmen. And last, and most important of all, 
it was the representative government of which Vir- 
ginia has been possessed almost from the first, 
which moulded the form, stamped the character, 
and must guide the destinies of this country, so 
long as it holds a place among the nations. The 
facts which compose the history of this State, 
therefore, deserve to be carefully studied, not only 
for their interest, but because it has been the living 
heart of America, and has made the Union what it 
is. As Mr. Howison remarks, “ the virtues and 
the faults, the glory and the shame of the ‘ Old Do- 
minion’ have never been without influence upon the 
whole Republic.” She is always the leader, the 
head, the most prominent figure among the Colo- 
nies, and 


——*‘ above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stands like a tower.” 





their work here as fully as any where else ; and here 
some of the noblest and the strongest spirits that 


The superior and commanding position which 
this State has always occupied, is owing to some- 
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thing more than to accident and position. It is the 
direct result of the character of the State itself; 
which, in its turn, was produced by the age and the 
men who gave it being, and the sort of emigration 
which built it up. Or rather the emigration which 
from time to time entered the Colony, prevented it 
from ever becoming stagnant water, and preserved 
the strong tone of the public mind. The Revolu- 
tion of England infused into its veins the best blood 
of the land, and this is one cause of Virginian pre- 
eminence. But the auspices under which a na- 
tion begins its career, the age in which a people 
become one by themselves, in most cases give the 
impulse and influence the spirit which guide its 
course forever after. This would be peculiarly the 
case with a race so remarkable for consistency of 
character as that which settled Virginia. We think 
the age in which the germ of this State was plant- 
ed, the age in which the people first branched off 
from the great current of the English family, has 
impressed characteristics upon its nature which 
have never left it. The birthday of Virginia was 
the age of Elizabeth. 

This was a most notable period. All Europe, 
and England especially, was then in a situation re- 
sembling what the geologists call a transition state. 
The middle ages had departed; but their spirit still 
brooded over the newera. Their sun was setting; 
but it cast the long shadow of the old castle across 
the prospect. They had not entirely gone. ‘The 
rugged, half civilized strength, the wild imagina- 
tion, the taste for adventure and “deeds of der- 
ring-do,” and the absorbing love of combat which 
characterized them, still remained. In the new 
order of things, this spirit was out of place at home. 
There were no great wars going on in which it might 
find a vent, and consequently, it turned men’s eyes 
“over the broad ocean, to these going’s down of 
the sun,” whence came tales of unknown lands, 
brave kingdoms, and strange people in the new- 
found world. 

But new elements had begun to predominate. 
The age of Iron had given place to that of Gold. 
War was no longer regarded as the most noble and 
fit occupation of men; “ Commerce was Kine.” 
The world had clearly sown its wild oats and be- 
gun to think. Money has always been known to 
be power; and so soon as mankind had so far ad- 
vanced as to place it out of the reach of lawless, 
vagabond strength, high birth, powerful connexions, 
and physical courage ceased to be the most desira- 
ble things underthe sun. Knowledge, thought and 
keen sense, steady industry and persevering ,toil 
became the levers which moved the world. Now, 
too, the People began to come forward as an actor 
on the stage. The time was passed when they 
were as much the goods and chattels of a great 
baron, as a flock of sheep; and when some stout 
fellow, cased in steel plates, could trample the Mil- 
lion under his horse’s hoofs when he pleased. The 





influence of the masses began to be felt. What 
the merchant, the mechanic, and the clod-hopper 
would think about a proposed measure, began to be 
a question to be considered, as well as what the 
knight, the earl, my lord and his lady would have 
to say to it. In short, “old things have passed 
away; behold, all things are become new.” The 
modern day was dawning on “a new heaven and a 
new earth,” where we could before only trace a 
dim, strange landscape by the light of the starred 
firmament of the middle watch. 

These changes were not made in an hour. This 
transition state endured for several ages. Many 
strange things were brought to light by the remo- 
val of old rubbish, and the unlooked-for sights thus 
displayed before the eyes of men, kindled the imag- 
ination and roused the public mind to unwonted 
effort. The most remarkable portion of this period 
in England is what we call by the general name of 
the age of Elizabeth. This was indeed a memo- 
rable time. In it, the heroic and martial spirit of 
the past was mingled with the patience, the art, and 
the toilsome thought of the new era, in the degree 
best fitted for the accomplishment of great actions, 
and the production of rare and wonderful men. In 
it, the genius of Britain seems to have arisen in 
her fullest strength, to take her stand among the 
greatest of the world. It produced the greatest 
men that have ever lived on the earth ; men, whose 
names are ever on the world’s broad tongue, and 
whom fame has “ eternized in her long and lasting 
scroll;” arace of giants, of whom Shakspeare was 
only the tallest, the comeliest and the strongest. 
It was an age of life and movement; the heart and 
the intellect of the English people were thoroughly 
stirred up. And there were very many causes to 
give a mighty impulse to thought and mental activ- 
ity. 

It was the era of the Reformation. Animmense 
system of frauds, and slavishness, and full grown, 
fully ripened abuses had been toppled down by the 
concussion. What Germany half commenced, Eng- 
land more perfectly finished. The popolar mind 
had long heaved under the mass of hypocrisy, des- 
potic bigotry, stupid ignorance, and time-worn pre- 
judices, which had rested on it for centuries, and 
the earthquake came at last. The long insulted 
strength and sense of mankind, with the power of 
wind and waters pent up, overturned them all ; and 
the public mind rose with a rebound when the pres- 
sure was removed. New things were coming up 
and new events occurring every day, which roused 
up all that was in men. The roads were broken 
up and the waters were out. Things which had 
been received with implicit faith and which had 
been laid up beyond the world’s reach, were taken 
down, examined in the daylight and by all, and 
found to be falsehoods and corruptions. Men’s 
brains were busy and their tongues were loosed. 








There was a war anda clashing of opinions. Re- 
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ligious controversy, which most of all things 
strengthens, elevates and sharpens the-understand- 
ing, pervaded all ranks and classes. 


Another thing which lent an impetus to this age, 
was the publication of the great writers of Greece 
and Rome, which now became general. Consider 
what would be the effect on this age, if its new 


literature, the “ new books,” consisted of the death- 
aa tS an . 7° ° 
Jess works of the ancient authors and of medieval 


Jtaly. This was just the state of England in the 
age of Elizabeth. The art of printing was now 
fully established ; and the stores which had been 
accumulating since the days of Homer, were pour- 
ed ont through the press. The world was all at 
once flooded with the greatest books. The divine 
songs of the Greek and Latin and Italtan Poets, of 
the “Blind Old Man of Scio’s Rocky Isle,” of 
ZEschylus and Euripides, of Maro and Horace, of 
Palci and of Dante ; the orations of Livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, Cicero; the musings of Plato; the high 
philosophy of Epictetus and his associates, then 
first fell upon the ear. Their works became sud- 
denly accessible, and were read with all the charm 
of novelty. They became not only accessible to 
the learned, but to the common man. Chapman 
translated Homer and Hesiod; Fairfax, Tasso; 
Harrington, Ariosto; and Sir Thomas North trans- 
lated Plutarch; besides which, there were transla- 
tions of Virgil, Ovid, Tully, and nearly all the chief 
Italian authors. Besides this, the Bible was now 
translated, sought for with avidity, and diffused 
with wonderful rapidity among high and low. The 
English people were now newly made acquainted 
with those most strange and intense compositions. 
They could then, for the first time, read those calm 
and awful narrations of God’s dealings with the 
world, in ages before antiquity appears to have be- 
gun, dwell with the grand old Hebrew Prophets, 
listen to the ** Orphic Hymns of David,” and fol- 
low the steps of the Master. Such a profusion of 
new and noble ideas could not be infused into the 
mind of the nation, without giving it a powerful 
impulse. It had arrived at its full size and strength; 
and the sudden diffusion of such literature brought 
to it the Promethean fire. 


It was in this era, that Britain sustained and 
triamphed over what was apparently the greatest 
and most terrible attack ever made upon her. Spain 
was then the richest, the most famous, and perhaps 
the most powerful of the chief kingdoms of the 
earth; and the Armada was the most ambitious of 
warlike demonstrations since the time of Xerxes. 
The noise of it filled all Europe. It was a foe to 


_ overpower a weak and cowardly people with help- 


Jess disorganizing terror; but one to rouse a brave 
and strong-minded nation to its full strength. This 
was its effect upon England. To meet it she drew 
herself up to her utmost height, and the annihila- 
tion of the Armada gave the people an accession 





Ss —— 
of confidence in themselves, and a stand among the 
greatest of the world. 

And another cause which added to their vigor ana 
force of character in this age, was the late dis- 
covery of America by this very power which they 
now stamped under their feet. ‘Che fame of a new 
found world of inconceivable wealth, where they 
dreamed of nc hing but the wide waste of waters; of 
boundless continents in a state resembling what they 
imagined Eden to have been; of savage countries, 
with great cities and innumerable inexhaustible 
mines; of adventurers going forth with a lance and a 
sword, and returning with incalculable riches and a 
long train of slaves, vassals and captive kings, kin- 
dled their imaginations and inflamed their hearts with 
a desire to “ go and do likewise.” All the wild fan- 
ciful creations of all times seemed here to find their 
realization. After this, nothing seemed too bold 
to think or attempt. The Atlantis and the Happy 
Islands at last found their types in nature. “ For- 
tunate fields, and groves, and vales, thrice happy 
isles, like those Hesperian gardens famed of old,” 
rose up all at once from the sea. In the relations 
of the men who visited these coasts, there was 
every thing to excite to its utmost pitch the curi- 
osity of all, the avarice of some, the religious zeal 
of others, and the most daring conceptions and 
speculations in the minds of the higher order. And 
thus this great event, acting upon the adventurous 
spirit of chivalry still remaining, greatly contrib- 
uted to the mental power and activity of the age of 
Elizabeth. 

These are some of the causes, working on the 
natural character of the English people, which ren- 
dered that period the brilliant era which it was: 
An era io which the human mind seems to have 
bounded instead of stept forward: An era most 
brilliant both for its great achievements and its great 
men—statesmen, poets, and philosophers. We are 
accustomed to regard one of these men as standing 
alone, without compeer, like a tall marble column 
among the common brick and mortar of a city. 
But, as has been well said, he overlooks posterity 
from the table land of the age in which he lived. 
He was but one of a family in which were Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Webster, Marlowe, Ben Jonson 
and Decker—but the “ first of those fair clouds that 
on the bosom of bright honor sailed in long proces- 
sion, beautiful and calm.”’ Faust, who reasons of 
divine astrology, was cotemporary with Macbeth ; 
and the Duchess of Malfy with Desdemona. In 
this age Spenser trimmed the bright sails of his 
“shallow ship” and floated away over the golden 
sands of his enchanted seas. It was the age of 
Bacon, the Lord and the God of modern science— 


“The first of those who KNow.” 


It was this age which produced the lofty reveries 
and reasonings of Sir Thomas Browne and the 
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deathless eloquence of Jeremy Taylor. It was the 
age of Sir Philip Sydney, the soul of honor, mirror 
of chivalry, who was 


“ Like a gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, that renders back 
His figure and his heat ;” 


a man who could have been produced by no other 
time or clime than this. It was the age of numer- 
ous others of like qualities and some of larger size 
than Sydney; and at the head of this class stands 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

This man was the peculiar offspring and true 
representative of the age of Elizabeth. His char- 
acter was the embodiment of its noblest traits. He 
had the daring courage and adventurous spirit of 
the past, and the perseverance and clear rational 
intellect of the comingage. And he had the sound 
head and stout heart necessary to fulfil the magni- 
ficent conceptions of his genius. 

Spenser calls Raleigh the “ Shepherd of the 
Ocean.” He may also be styled the Father of Vir- 
ginia. He clearly saw the advantages of a Colony 
here ; and undaunted by the obstacles and failures 
which attended a first attempt in time when me- 
chanical conveniences and experience necessary to 
such undertakings were so small as they then were, 
he persevered in this favorite project as long as 
his fortune and tempestuous life would permit. He 
spared neither labor, time, nor treasure. He put 
forth his utmost exertions; and though he did not 
succeed in establishing a final settlement, his ef- 
forts were not wholly abortive. Many rocks have 
to be thrown in the sea before the pile rises above 
the waters so that a tower may rest upon them, and 
so it was necessary to make many attempts before 
men could acquire the knowledge necessary for 
effectual colonization. Raleigh, in his unsuccess- 
ful essays, laid the foundation. But he did more, he 
roused up the spirit for the work. The men whom 
he had sent to Virginia, and who lived there, sent 
back word that “it is the goodliest soil under the 
cope of heaven; the most pleasing territory of the 
world; the continent is of a huge and unknown 
greatness, and very well peopled and towned, though 
savagely. If Virginia had but horses and kine, 
and were inhabited by English, no realm in chris- 
tendom were comparable to it.” Hakluyt IZ1.,311. 
And Raleigh’s influence, example, and words drew 
attention to the affair. He stirred the sympathies 
and gathered round him men of like minds and souls, 
to whom he at last assigned his patent. These, in 
their turn, formed the nucleus of the famous Lon- 
don Company ; and thus the spirit of this great man 
seems to watch over and guide the formation of the 
Colony, long after he had calmly walked out to die 
on the scaffold, to gratify the base malice of the 
miserable James 1. and his wretched reptile court. 


cotemporaries and compatriots of Raleigh, and were 
worthy to be so. Jn their long struggle with the 
despicable tyrant who filled the throne, their con- 
duct and spirit resembled that which was exhibited 
in after times by the assembly which they called 
into being. 


setiled. They composed a numerous body of men, 
of all classes and characters; and when we con- 
sider how patiently and freely this body poured out 
their money to support a Colony which hung on 
their hands for years as a dead weight, it excites 
curiosity to know what prompted them thus to lavish 
immense sums on a project of which, to our eyes, “the 
labours seem great, the time long, and the expense 
certain.” An examination of cotemporary memo- 
rials shows that for various men there were various 
motives ; many of which were wholly different from 
any we would now imagine. The motives of such 
men as Raleigh, Hakluyt, &c., are easily understood. 
They spent their money on this thing to enlarge the 
bounds, the commodities, and the powers of their 
native country ; to furnish an outlet for the cramped 
and perishing population at home; to increase the 
happiness of the human race, and to do something 
whereby their names might conquer death. The 
ideas of these great minds were great and unsel- 
fish like themselves. The motives, too, which actu- 
ated the more rational portion of the merchants and 
gentlemen engaged can be easily imagined. Every 
sensible man saw that if a Colony could be finally 
settled in Virginia, there were circumstances about 
the country, which would very probably make it a 
successful speculation toallconcerned. They saw 
that from its rich waste meadows they could fur- 
nish the markets with beef, pork, tallow, and hides, 
at a lower price than any other party, and conse- 
quently, get a monopoly into their hands. They 
saw they could command any quantity of pot-ashes, 
soap-ashes, rape-seed, flax, clap-boards, &c., for 
which the nation was yearly sending ships to the 


ages who peopled the continent, they could obtain 
at small price the rich furs which were then so 
costly, because of the few and distant sources 


that from the mineral hills and broad forests of 
Virginia, they could supply the government at home 


countries. And they saw that a commodity was 





The men who composed this company, were the 





































Under these successors of Raleigh, Virginia was 


Baltic. They saw that they could undersell the 
Hollander in fish. They saw that from the sav- 


from which they were to be obtained. They saw 


with the iron, timber, spars, and all materials for 
shipping, for which it was then sending to Eastern 


coming into daily use, by high and low, which could 
be raised nowhere in the British dominions save in 
Virginia. 

This was tobacco. Raleigh rendered it fash- 
ionable; and to those who habituated themselves 
to the use of it, the weed became as necessary 
as air. Mr. Howison gives an account of it in 
the style of pompous playfulness, which he assumes 
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whenever he approaches a subject on which he 
thinks it necessary to be facetious: 


** Revolting to an unviolated taste, abhorred by 
the brute creation, fatal even to the insects that 
men profess most to dislike, this weed has yet gained 
its way from the pouch of the beggar to the house- 
hold stores of the monarch on the throne. It has 
affected commerce through her every vein, caused 
disputes between a King and his subjects, and ex- 
cited royal genius to unwonted literary effort; and 
with equal trath we may say, that it has often en- 
veloped the brave in smoke, and stimulated the 
drooping and despondent. Walter Raleigh first 
made it fashionable in England, and smoked it so 
vigorously, that his servant, in alarm, poured over 
his head and face the generous ale intended to aid 
its effect. Elizabeth paid her favorite a wager, 
which he fairly won, by weighing the smoke pro- 
duced from a certain quantity of this weed ; and her 
majesty is suspected of having regaled her own 
royal system with a pipe from time totime. James 
hated it with an unquenchable fury—drew upon it 
his pen, and shot forth a ‘ Counterblast against To- 
bacco,’ to convince the world that it was the appro- 
priate luxury of the Evil One, and that its smoke 
was as the vapor of the bottomless pit.” p. 197. 


But tobacco was evidently to become the staple 
of the country, and a source of inexhaustible wealth 
to the company. ‘These were sufficient reasons for 
wealthy and sagacious men to persist in their en- 
deavors to secure for themselves and their families 
the noble domain which their patent offered them. 

But these were not the motives which induced 
the Million to risk their fortunes in the enterprise 
The profits were too far off, too ordinary and busi- 
ness-like, to dazzle the multitude. It was a far 
more glittering object which danced before their 
eyes, and led them on year afier year in spite of 
disappointment. Stories of the wealth of Prester 
John, the rich kingdom of Cathay, and dreams of 
a west passage to Hindostan had for centuries 
agitated the mind of Europe. It was in searching 
for the Spice Islands of Asia that Columbus fell 
upon the West Indies ; and Spain found in Mexico 
the long sought El Dorado. But the wealth which 
the new dominions poured into the lap of Europe, 
only whetted the appetite for the old project. What 
Spain received from Mexico was esteemed but an 
earnest of the still richer treasures which awaited 
the nation who could discover Cathay and the king- 
dom of Prester John ; and it was this old fable which 
settled Virginia. Not only did the mass of the ad- 
venturers think to find in the Blue Ridge the gold 
and silver mines of Peru, but they indulged the 
more brilliant chimera of making the Colony a 
Jodgment from whence they would command the 
South Sea and the regions of boundless wealth to 
which they were the highway. Anextract froma 
cotemporary work will illustrate their views, It is 
from the book called “ Virginia Richly and Truly 
Valued,” by * E. W., Gent :” 


beyond the Falls is a Rock of Chrystall, and this 
they evidence by their arrows, very many whereof 
are headed with it. And that 3 dayes iourney from 
thence is a Rock or Hill of Silver Oare. Beyond 


which, over a ledge of Hills, by a concurrent rela- 
tion of all the Indians, is the Sea, which can be no 


other than the Sea which washes the shore of 
China,” &c. 


Then after detailing the means by which there 
might be a passage from Virginia to the South Sea, 
and thence to China, Cathay, and E! Dorado, he 
indulges in this glowing vision : 


“‘ By this meanes what wealthe can there be in 
those richest Provinces of the World, in those 
Countries which Nature created for her cabinets of 
Excellency, which we shall not discouer? What 
ciscouer without a Power of appropriation? [7. e. 
annexation.) What oppulency doth China teem 
with which shall not be made our owne by the Mid- 
wifry, by the uno Lucina of this virtuall Passage ? 
This by a happy transmigration, by an innocent 
magick will convert that Countrey, (which by a 
swelling denomination, yet without not some pre- 
tence of Reason its natives call by a Title signify- 
ing all under Heaven,) into our Maide of Admira- 
tion and envie, Virginia. Her silke-worms shall 
spinne for Carolana, her cloth of Gold be weaved 
for Roanoak. The English name shall keep com- 
pany with the sunne, and those nations that owe 
him a particular adoration, shall honour it as the 
next thing sacred. The Easterne nations oppressed 
with the slavery of those illustrious horse-leeches, 
their princes, will come under our shadow and by 
a thicke Repayre to our most glorious and happy 
Mayden, live with us in that Libertie, which Na- 
ture in their creation intended to the noblest of his 
creatures, mankind. And by this Recourse, all 
those curiosities of art, in which those Easterne 
nations transcend Europe, will bee conveyed to us 
with their persons,” &c. p. 42. 


Such were the motives which kept up the spirit 
of adventare, and sent over ship after ship laden 
with provisions and necessaries for the support of 
the Colony, to bring back nothing but a few clap- 
boards and a little cedar. It was long before these 
bright dreams were merged in more sober notions, 
and for years they tormented the successive rulers 
of the settlement with orders “to send home a 
lumpe of gold, a certaintie of the South Sea,” or 
find out one of Raleigh’s men who could show them 
the way; and after many attempts to sail up the 
James River to the Pacific Ocean, Newport brought 
over a barge, which could be taken in pieces, to be 
carried over the mountains to the waters which they 
believed to wash their feet on the western side. 
But not only were such hopes doomed to disap- 
pointment, but it was longer than could have been 
reasonably expected before the more rational pre- 
dictions were verified. In 1626, when Purchas 
published his last volume, the profits of the specu- 
lation were still in abeyance, which will be seen in 





“The Indians unanimously consent, that 22 miles 


the following passage. We extract it, although 
somewhat long, because it shows the spirit with 
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which the enterprise was regarded by the public, 
and because it is a curious specimen of the prose 
style of an age in which conceit was thought to be 
the acme of fine writing : 


** Leauing New France, let vs draw neerer the 
sunne to New Britaine, whose virgin soil, vnpollu- 
ted by the Spaniards’ Just, by our late Virgin Mother 
was iustly called Virginea. Whether shall I begin 
here with Elogies or Elegies? Whether shall | 
warble sweet carols in praise of they louely Face, 
thou Fairest of Virgins, which from our other Bri- 
taine world hath won thee wooers and sutors, not 
such as Leander, whose loues the Poets haue bla- 
zed for swimming ouer the Straits betwixt Sestos 
and Abydos, to his lovely Hero ; but which for thy 
sake have forsaken their mother Earth, encoun- 
tered the most tempestuous Forces of the Aire, 
that so often ploughed vp Neptune’s Plaines, fur- 
rowing the angry Ocean, and that to make of thee 
a ruder Virgin, not a wanton minion, but an honest 
Christian Wife! Or shal I change my accent and 
plaine me of those Disadventures which thy lonely 
louers have sustained in seeking thy love? What 
Enuie I know not, whether Nature, willing to re- 
serue this Nymphe for the Treasurie of her owne 
Loue, testified by the many and continual! Presents 
of fruitfull Soil, fresh and faire Streames, sweet 
and wholesome Aire, (except neere the shore, as if 
her iealous policie had prohibited forreine sutors,) 
or of Sauage Inhabitants, ynworthy to embrace, 
with their rusticke armes, so sweete a bosome, and 
to appropriate with greatest disparagement, so faire 
a Virgin to Sauage loues; or whether it be the 
Virginian modesty, and after the use of Virgins, 
she would say Nay at first, holding that Loue su- 
rest in continuance which is hardest in Obtaining ; 
whether any or all of these, or what has hin- 
dered ; hindered we haue beene, and haue not yet 
obtained the full fruition of her Loue and posses- 
sions of her gainefull Dowrie ; which now more 
than euer before she seemeth to promise, and will 
doubtless quickly perform, if niggardise at home 
doe not hinder. And should men be niggardly in 
this aduenture, where Nabal must needs verifie his 
name, where keeping losethe, aduenturing promi- 
seth so faire a Purchase? Lift vp youre eyes and 
see the brightnesse of the Virgin’s beautie ; which 
the mountaines lift vp themselues always with wild 
smiles to behold, sending downe siluer streames to 
salute her, which poure themselues into her louely 
lap, and after many winding embracements, lothe 
to depart, are at laste swallowed vp of a more 
mighty carriual,the Oceane. He also sends greate 
armies of fish to her, to win her Loue, even of his 
best store and that in store and Abundance; the 
mountaines outbid the Oceane offering the store- 
houses of vndoubted mines. He againe offereth 
Pearles; and thus while they seek to outface each 
other with their bigge, puffed, swollene cheeks, 
Virginea is almost distracted between two such sau- 
age Louers,” &c., &c. 

Purchas his Pilgrims, vol. V., p. 828. 


Our author need not have been at such a loss for 
reasons for the want of success which for a long 
period attended the settlement. The London Com- 
pany and the people of that age were inexperien- 
ced in colonization, and they attempted it in Vir- 





ginia ina very imperfect manner. ‘They knew not 
what obstacles to provide against, nor what sort 
of men fit were to send over: The ships continu- 
ally bringing “ gentlemen’s younger sons, gold- 
smiths, refiners, and such like.” For some years 
all things were in common; no man cultivated his 
own soil, and in consequence, the Colony languished 
for along time. Fortunately, by the rare genius 
and courage of one man, its existence was pre- 
served till the thing assumed a settled form, until 
greater knowledge was acquired, and in conse- 
quence, different measures adopted. This was 
* Captaine John Smyth,” an adventurer of extra- 
ordinary character and undying fame. He is the 
Roland of our early history, and the future Achil- 
les of the Virginian Homer. The life of this man, 
from the time when we find him, yet a boy, “ set- 
ting out on brave adventures,” reads like some 
strange, fabulous legend from the old knight-er- 
rantry books. It is a story full 


‘‘Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery.” 


This John Smith was a perfect specimen of what 
we have already described as the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the age of Elizabeth. He combined 
the romantic adventurous spirit and courage of the 
days of chivalry, with the patience, perseverance 
and practical understanding of moderntimes. The 
men of that period lived on the confines of the two 
eras, and combined the remarkable qualities of both. 
They walked on the sea shore, with cultivated fields 
before their eyes, but with the roar and dashings of 
the great ocean of the middle ages resounding in 
their ear. This character fitted Smith for the un- 
dertaking of new adventures and for the effecting 
of difficult schemes. This character, after forcing 
him into all stirring scenes to be found at home, at 
last drove him to the new and wonderful land of 
the west. Here he has immortalized himself. 
His name, unmusical and unpoetic though it be, 
has conquered death. Although Virginia may be 
blotted from the map of the nations, and although 
the English race may become as totally extinct 
within its confines as the Indian has done, the le- 
gend of Smith and Pocahontas will be remembered 
so long as the human heart retains its nature. His 
career in Virginia deserves to be studied. It fur- 
nishes a most remarkable exemplification of a re- 
mark of Lord Bacon, to the effect, that although com- 
mon men do for common times, in the marshallings 
of unaccustomed affairs, when the land-marks are 
removed, the roads broken up and the waters out, 
great wits, men of great resource and power will 
naturally rise to the head. Smith arrived in Vir- 
ginia, not only without power, but deprived of lib- 
erty by the jealousy of his compeers. But ina 
short time, without any maneuvring on his part, 
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all rule is quietly placed in his hands. 
of his government deserves not only to be read for 
ils romantic interest, but because in it we may see 
the application of a great mind to circumscribed, 
but difficult business. And he had not only to rule 
the Colony and preserve it from starvation, but to 
manage a man whose mind was as strong and as 
wily as his own—a sort of savage Napoleon, who 
had consolidated through his influence and skill, all 
the tribes around Chesapeake Bay. Swmith’s feat 
was a more difficult one than Czar Peter’s civili- 
zation of the Russias. 

He succeeded in preserving the settlement till 
Lord Delaware arrived with more effectual means 
of colonization. From that time the fate of Vir- 
ginia was secure. After some years of tyranny and 
martial law, the first Assembly met in 1619; and 
that body becomes the good genius of the colony, 
and ultimately of the Anglo-American race. It 
would please us to review the condition and career 
of Virginia under the Assembly ; but we have al- 
ready overstepped our limits, and must devote our 
remaining space to pointing out the sources of her 
history, and the use made of them by Mr. Howison. 

There is this peculiarity about this country : we 
know all about ourselves. The early history of 
other nations is shrouded in fable, legend and song. 
Their founders appear gigantic and distorted fig- 
ures, because seen through the mists of time. But 
we have no herow age. We know the beginning 
and end of ourselves. ‘The records are so full and 
numerous that there is no principal fact, much less 
series of facts, in doubt. This same peculiarity 
which renders America the more appropriate pro- 
vince of the historian, unfits her annals for the 
purposes of art. Its events are too sharply de- 
fined, too equally known, too little mellowed by dis- 
tance and time, to be woven into story and song. 
It is that “little glooming light, much like a 
shade” — 


“ Such as a lamp whose light doth fade away ; 
Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 
Doth show to him that walks in fear and sad affright”— 


which the romancer, dramatist, or epic poet needs, 
to do his work by. A light like that of the dim 
morning dawn, when each bush by the path looms 
out a giant, each stump seems a fierce, shapeless 
fiend. He wants just sufficient knowledge to set 
his imagination in action. It is true, there are 
some occurrences in our history, which, when they 
have passed into the obscurity of a distant age, 
when their details are generally forgotten, and 
when the books read concerning them come to be 
duodecimos instead of folios, will furnish very fine 
subjects for art. Bacon's Rebellion, for instance, 
would make the plot of the most perfect tragedy 
in the world. But these are now tuo near us, we 
are too completely acquainted with their course, 


for the necessary liberties to be taken with them. 
This is the case with our history from the first ; for 
the man who was the chief builder up of the enter- 
prise, has left behind a most voluminous account of 
all the “ Voyages to Virginia.” 

This was Richard Hakluyt, Prebendary of West- 
minster, “a man of great learning and indefatiga- 
ble industry, to whom America owes a heavy debt 
of gratitude.” He was the chief of the men to 
whom Raleigh assigned his patent. He published 
in 1582 and 1587 two small volumes of Voyages 
to America. These were afterwards included in 
the enormous work known as “ Hakluyt’s Voya- 
ges.” His own title is “ The Principall Nawga- 
tions, Voyages, Traffiques, and Discoueries of the 
British Nation, made by Sea and ouer Land, to 
the Remote and Farthest Distante Quarters of the 
Earthe, within the compasse of these 1500 years.” 
The third volume is nearly all devoted to America; 
and it is-valuable to the historian of the settlement, 
not only for the narrative, but on account of the 
numerous letters and oriyinal papers, such as pat- 
ents, instructions, &c., contained init. Ina piece 
said to have been written by Locke, prefixed to 
Churchill’s Voyages, the collection is spoken of 
as ‘valuable for the good there to be picked out; 
but it might be wished that the author had been 
less voluminous, delivering what was really authen- 
tic and useful, and not stuffing his work with so 
many stories taken on trust; so many trading voy- 
ages, which have nothing new in them; so many 
warlike exploits, which have nothing pertinent to 
his undertaking, &c.” Hakluyt published another 
work on Florida, and another on the History of 
the West Indies. A newedition of his large work 
came out in 1809, in four quarto volumes, but it is 
still very rare and costly. 

Who has not heard of “ Purchas his Pilgrims?” 
It is perhaps the most curious book in the world. 
The author having got possession of Hakluyt’s 
papers and collections, and published first a folio 
ealled * Purchas his Pilgrimage ; or, Relations of 
the Worlde, and Religions Obserued in all Ages 
and Places, from the Creation to this Present.” 
In 1625 he published a continuation in four vol- 
umes, entitled ‘ Purchas his Pilgrims,” and the 
whole was republished in 1626. Beginning with 
the Patriarchs, he tells the story of all journeyings 
over this dusty ball down to his own day. Itis a 
quaint mass of fable, truth, and learning. It con- 
tains, along with many queer theological notions, 
many strange stories, and many noble ones, four 
hundred thousand puns, one million two hundred 
thousand conceits, two million alliterations, and 
innumerable fine thoughts marred in the telling. 
Such is “ Purchas his Pilgrimage.” It is a huge 
drag-net, cast into the sea of time, bringing up 
some good timber with the rubbish and sea-weed, 
some rich jewels with the loads of sand and com- 





mon pebbles. It contains all about Virginian his- 
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tory up to bis au, ind beings the narrative several | count of the prior aye of the Calees he is the 
years farther than Hakluyt. “uniform apologist of bad governors. In some of 

After these writers come the “* General! Histo- his remarks on the affair of N. Bacon, he appears 
rie” and the “ Trve Travels, Adventures and Ob-|to be very narrow-minded and contemptible ; and 
servations of Captaine Iohn Smith in Europe, he wholly passes over the subsequent bleody scenes 
Asia, Africke and America, Beginning about the enacted by that vindictive, black-hearted old ty- 
yeere 1593 and continued to this Present, 1629.” rant, William Berkley. But after the narrative, 
Although our redoubtable “ Captaine” complaineth | the remainder of Beverly’s work, being an account 
that his “ rude militarie hand could not cut out|of the productions, inhabitants, and Indians of 
Paper Ornaments,” and although it was “able to Virginia, makes it one of the most interesting 
wield a sword among the Barbarous, it might well | volumes we ever read. In this portion of the 
tremble in handling a Pen among the Iudicious,” book, he shows taste, learning, and good observing 
that portion of these two books which is written | powers, together with a marked regard for truth. 
by himself, is as interesting as it is valuable, His | Sir Wm. Keith was an intriguing adventurer ; 
modest remark is more than borne out by them, supple, plausible ; with no good quality save that 
that “the Stile of a Soldier is not eloquent, but of a shrewd mind. He was governor of Penn- 
honest and justifiable.” He tells the story of his. Sylvania, 1717; and after tormenting the people of 
own life in such direct, simple, energetic words, | ‘that province some years, he went back to Eng- 
as to make it a master piece of autobiography. |land and wrote a History of Virginia. Part I. 
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As for the other work—the “ Generall Historie” — 
only a moderate portion of it is written by Smith. 
The rest is made up of papers and relations by 
other eye witnesses, retouched by his own hand ; 
and as they are not very well arranged, it is rather 
heavy reading. This work must be regarded, 
however, as the most important authority on the 
subjects of which it treats. 

The next writer is Oldmixon, of Dunciad mem- 
ory. Among many other works, this writer wrote 
a book, giving an acconnt of all the Colonies, under 
the title of the “ British Empire in North Ameri- 
ca.” The first edition of this book was fall of the 
most glaring historical and topographical errors, 
which were very severely and effectually pointed 
out by Beverly in his preface. But althongh this 
renowned * Prince of Dunces” has certainly fallen 
into most gross mistakes, he shows a much more 
enlarged and liberal mind, and a much clearer judg- 
ment in his remarks on Berkley and the like gov- 
ernors than his antagonist. His book is useful to 
the compiler, to show the state of relations among 
the Colonies at the time he wrote. 

R. Beverly is the first native Virginian writer. 
His “ History of Virginia, by a Native and In- 
habitant of the Place,” consists of two parts, of 
very unequal execution. The first hundred pages 
are devoted to a narrative of the events of the 
Colony from the earliest settlement down to his 
own day, and is, without any exception, the most 
detestable trash, under the name of history, which 
we ever read. There is no such perfect specimen 
of what is vulgarly called “ small potatoes.” He 
is equally destitute of historical perspective and of 
historical accuracy; for he often falls into most 
notorious historical errors ; that too, in the face of 
his tremendous flagellation of Oldmixon for the 
same fault. And although he appears to have but 
small reverence for the powers that were in his 
own day, and makes no scruple about severely 
scoring Nicholson, Colepepper, &c., in his ac- 
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was published in a singularly beautiful and rare 
quarto, and this was all that ever appeared. The 
narrative is very well written; but it contains very 
few facts which were not gathered from Smith and 
Beverly. Throughout the book there is displayed 
a most odious spirit. It is plain that but one idea 
about the Colonies possessed the mind of Sir Wil- 
liam Keith; viz, that they were hacks for the ri- 
ding of royal governors, machines to fill the king’s 
coffers. Consequently, he looks with great dis- 
taste on every measure calculated to create the 
sense and spirit in the people to hold their own; 
and he winds up his book with this delectable sen- 
tence : 


“As to the college erected in Virginia, and 
other designs of a like nature, which have been 
proposed for the encouragement of Learning, it is 
only to be observed in general, that although great 
advantages may accrue to the Mother State, both 
from the Labor and Luxury of its Plantations, yet 
they will probably be mistaken who imagine, that 
the advancement of Learning and the Improve- 
ment of the Arts and Sciences in our American 
Colonies, can ever be of any service to the British 
State.” 


This writer never mentions Berkely, save as 
“ the good Sir William Berkely,” calleth Bacon a 
“ giddy-headed youth,” the Navigation Act, “a 
very just and reasonable law,” and says Charles II. 
grants in the Northern Neck “ unfortunately hap- 
pened to include several Improved Plantations,” 
which plantations were private property held by 
“right of unquestionable patents !” 

After this author, comes the learned and accu- 
rate Stith, a celebrated President of William and 
Mary College. It is common to talk of this wri- 
ter’s prolixity and tiresomeness; but we cannot 
agree to this general opinion. The narrative of 
the larger portion of the work is admirable. When 
he gets to the struggle of the London Company, it 
is true that he becomes tedious; but not more so 
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than every political historian must be. His book 
contains a digest of Smith, and the Records of the 
London Company; and as he had access to the 
papers and collections of Sir John Randolph, Wm. 
Byrd, and to many ancient records, destroyed in 
the Revolution, Stith is to be regarded as in a great 
measure an original authority. His style is unpol- 
ished ; but it is evident that he was a man acquaint- 
ed with books and with the world. It is also evi- 
dent, that he was a man of strong, clear under- 
standing, manly spirit, and of genuine love for ra- 
tional liberty. He never finished the work. Dis- 
pirited and chagrined with the want of interest in 
the subject manifested in Virginia, he threw down 
his pen at the downfall of the London Company, 
died, 


“ And left the world no copy” 


for a second volume. It still remains the best writ- 
ten portion of the history of this State, and we 
greatly regret that it comes no farther than 1624. 
Besides these books, there are numerous minor 
works,—some invaluable histories of particular 
events and periods, and others illustrative of the 
people, the country and early condition—which 
have been lately republished by Mr. Force. There 
is also Chalmers’ Revolt of the American Colo- 
nies, who must in some respects be considered as 
an original writer, The author was Chief Clerk 
of the Committee of Privy Council and had ac- 
cess to all the original papers and memorials rela- 
tive to the subject, and his lately published work 
was compiled from these manuscripts. He is a 
high tory ; but seems to be also an accurate, truth- 
telling man. and his book is very useful, There 
are also Jefferson’s notes, Howe’s Historical Col- 
lections, and the celebrated manuscript records of 
the London Company, which are now, we believe, 
in the possession of Mr. Conway Robinson. 

But Hening’s Statutes at Large is the master-key 
to Virginia history, the thread of its labyrinth, the 
open sesame” of its closed doors, the flying bridge 
of its impassable gaps. This work is a record 
of all the acts of the Colonial Assembly, so far as 
they can be collected, with explanatory notes and 
connecting remarks; and forms an inexhaustible 
mine, from which the reader may dig up the rich- 
est ore of instruction and entertainment. As this 
is a guide which can neither err nor deceive, it is 
invaluable to the historian. It furnishes a clue to 
the other materials. And it is only from the laws 
of a nation that we can have a right idea of their 
civil relations or state of society. For as “ every 
new law,” remarks Preistly, “ is made to remove 
some inconvenience the state was subject to be- 
fore the making of it, and for which no other mode 
of redress was effectual, the law itself is a stand- 
ing, and the most authentic evidence we can re- 
quire of the state of things previous to it.” The 





work is executed in true antiquarian style, and will 

remain an everlasting monument to the taste and 

learning of the author, and to the liberality and 

good sense of the Virginia Leyislature. 

These are the principal original writers on the 

history of Virginia; and if a man wishes to study 

it with interest and thoroughly, he must go to 

them—not to the compilers. It isa great mistake to 

suppose that we can acquire a knowledge of history 

more easily and quickly from compilers than from 

the original writers. It is inevitable, that he who 

relates what he saw, and gathered from the mouths 

of his cotemporaries, will narrate it with a larger 

number of attendant circumstances, with greater 

specialty, and consequently, with greater vividness 

than he who has to tell it second-hand; for when 

a man has to relate events which he never saw, 

and a knowledge of which he has gathered from 

various second sources, he first revolves them in 

his own mind, strips them of that circumstantial 

minuteness, and gives a general, lengthy outline. 

He who comes after him, and compiles from com- 

pilers, of course has still less specialty of fact. 

Thus history resembles a piece of figured tapestry, 

and compilers the moths. One moth eats up half 
the limbs of a man—another goes to work on what 
the first has left ; andthe next generation of moths 
leaves nothing but a nose and a body. Froissart 
tells the story of those times in a book which reads 
like a romance, and leaves an indelible impression 
onthe mind, because of the circumstantial manner 
in which every thing is related. Hume delivers 
after him the same events in an inimitable style, 
but deprived of the individuality which renders the 
old chronicler’s narrative so striking and so easily 
remembered. And then Goldsmith abridges from 
Hume. The one gets over all the space occupied 
by Froissart in half a volume, and the other in a 
few pages. But he who reads them receives no 
distinct impression of the age, and forgets what he 
learns from them ina few months. More knowledge 
would have been derived from fifty pages of Frois- 
sart, because they would have been read with more 
interest, and recollected longer. As it is with 
these books, so it is with the historians of Virginia. 
He that would study the subject with pleasure, 
must use the compilers of it only as an index of 
the original writers. Indeed, this is their cheif use 
on all historical subjects—to fix in the mind an out- 
line, to be filled up with cotemporary works, There 
are some authors, it is true, who have made compila- 
tions of historical facts, who are valuable because of 
the great insight they have thus been able to give 
into human character ; and the greatest of these is 
Shakspeare. 

At the head of those who have compiled the his- 
tory of Virginia stands John Burk—a writer, who, 
with all his imperfections, has displayed real ge- 
nius on this subject. He was an Irishman, who 





practised law in Petersburg, and wrote three vol- 
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umes on the history of this State. He intended to 
have finished it in five volumes; but at this stage 
of proceedings he was shot in a duel by a French- 
man, and that put astop tohis work. He deserves 
great credit in some respects, and has not more 
errors than were inevitable in making a first at- 
tempt to weave the facts into a general narrative. 
Although he had access to some ancient records, 
which are now destroyed or lost, he wanted some 
very important sources of information with regard 
to the settlement of Virginia. Not only does he 
seem to have no knowledge of Hakluyt and Pur- 
chas, but he does not appear to have possessed 
Smith’s books: however, he studied the materials 
which he had, with great ability. But although this 
writer has evidently considerable power, his narra- 
tive is not an interesting one, and portions of it are 
disfigured with the most monstrous fustian that an 
Irishman was ever guilty of. After writing some 
twenty pages in a very sensible manner, he aston- 
ishes the reader by suddenly turning into an abso- 
lute tom-fool. Without any notice he capers as 
high as the heavens—rises up like a sky-rocket. 
But this is a valuable book, and deserves the care- 
ful attention of every student of the subject. 

It would please us to notice the works of those 
compilers of American History who have treated 
Virginian History in connection with that of the 
other Colonies, but must pass them by for the double 
reason of want of space, and because we are tired 
of the task. We would remark, however, that it 
seems to us Grahame’s Colonies should hold a much 
higher place in public estimation than Mr. Ban- 
croft’s learned, but crude work on the same sub- 
ject. The materials are better digested, and the 
style more perfectly wrought. Toa large class of 
readers, however, they stand in the same relation 
to each other that the two actors did who played 
the King and Hamlet before Partridge in Tom Jones. 
They will undervalue Grahame for something of 
the same reason which caused Partridge to under- 
value Garrick—because he seems to tell the story 
just as any other man would ; and they will overrate 
Bancroft for the same reason which made him 
overrate the actor who played the King—* the 
King for my money ; he speaks all Ais words half 
as loud again as the other. Any body may see 
he is an actor.”—Book XVI, ch. 5th. Mr. Ban- 
croft is, however, a man of very great learning, 
and his book is a great accession to our stock of 
historic lore. 

From the time of Bork’s mishap, no citizen of 
Virginia attempted a History of the State, except 
Mr. Campbells little work, till, in this blessed year 
of our Lord, 1846, Mr. R. R. Howison did pub- 
lish the volume now before us. This is, as we 
have already said, a very pleasing and interesting 
book, and we believe a singularly accurate one. It 
is therefore likely to be much read for a short time; 
but we cannot believe that its days will be many, or 





that it will bring any lasting reputation to its author. 
It is, at present, by far the best narrative of the 
whole history which we possess, and it will, there- 
fore, be read until a more perfect work is executed. 
Then it will sink into obscurity ; for we can find 
nothing about it which is calculated to give it last- 
ing popularity, or a long life. 

It brings no accession to the known facts of Vir- 
ginian History. We would not be understood as 
objecting to Mr. Howison, that he tells the same 
story and adduces the same facts which his prede- 
cessors have done. Of course, if he treats of the 
same history, he must do this. But from the im- 
mense mass of unworked materials, he has brought 
to view nothing save what we have seen before. 
And although this does not interfere with the pres- 
sent utility of his book, it deprives him of all claim 
to praise as one who has filled the gaps and chasms 
in the known chain of events,—to the lasting 
reputation which belongs to Burk and Bancroft, 
of having thrown light on what was dark before. 
He is more accurate in the facts which he does de- 
tail than either of these authors. But he corrects 
Burk out of Bancroft, and Bancroft out of an able 
review of that writer in this periodical, and out of 
Howe’s Outline History. ‘To these remarks it may 
be replied, that all important portions of the subject 
have been already explored by these writers,—all 
the new lands discovered. If this be so, we do not 
charge it as any defect of the book that it contains 
nothing néw; we merely assert that Mr. Howison 
can lay no claim to fame on this ground. But such 
is by no means our opinion. We do not think the 
facts have been as thoroughly examined as they 
might be. There is much about Virginian History 
which we should like to know and which we could 
know. And Mr. Howison shows sufficient ability 
in this work to make us believe that if he had 
studied the subject longer than he seems to have 
done, he had ample opportunity to have given usa 
much more valuable book than the one before us. 

No historian has yet attempted an account of the 
domestic as well as the political progress of this 
country. If Mr. Howison had brought forward a 
History of the People as well as the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, we would have hailed him as the first of Vir- 
ginia historians. This is the most important por- 
tion of history—the flesh, blood, and muscles of the 
political skeleton; and it is that portion of it which 
every body is most interested in. Our author had 
a fair field on which to distinguish himself; buat he 
has done nothing init. Heis merely a lively, florid 
chronicler of events and dates, and his work is as 
innocent of any attempt to illustrate the lives and 
manners of our early forefathers as the palm of a 
man’s hand is of hair. This fault he shares with 
the great majority of historians who have written 
previous to the present age. ‘They seem to have 
thought that telling the story of the times consisted 
in relating the lives of a few individuals who lived 
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kept entirely out of view, although they are pro- | 








ground work on which future men might erect a 


fessedly the subject matter of history. We neither | complete edifice. But he has not only omitted this, 


know how they lived, what they did, nor what | 


manner of people they were. But it is this his- 
tory of social life in which every man feels most 
interested, for it is this part of history which most 
comes home to “ our business and our bosoms.” 
This defect in nearly all compilers has been clearly 
and ably pointed out by many writers of the present 
day; and several attempts have been made to sup- 
ply it. The History of England, now in course of 
publication, by the Harpers, is an essay of this sort ; 
and a very valuable one it is. But Mr. Howison 
is behind the age. He isa chronicler. He tells 
us who the new governor is, what he said to the 
Assembly, and what the Assembly said to him, and 
what was done in consequence ; and that is all that 
either he or Burk tells us. They write of the Co- 
lonial Government, not of Virginia. Incidentally we 
hear of Accomac county, Northumberland county, 
of a town here, and another there, of twenty thou- 
sand, thirty thousand, sixty thousand people in the 
Colony, without knowing who they were, or what 
they were, their way of life, the arts among them, 
their character, their state of civilization, or any- 
thing else about them. It cannot be said that the 
materials for any such account of Virginian popu- 
Jation are wanting; for, in truth, they are very 
abundant. Beverly has left us a volume of them; 
besides which, there are the ** New Life in Vir- 
ginia,” Clayton’s “ Virginia,” “* Noua Brittania,” 
the “ Perfect Deseription of Virginea,” R. G.’s 
** Virginea's Cure,” “ Leah and Rachael, or the two 
fruitfull sisters,” &c., by John Hammond, Nathan- 
iel Shrigley’s “ Trve Relation,” and the “ Trve 
Declaration of the estate of the Colonie,” &c., 
together with the Bland Papers and various other 
treatises, besides scattered mentionings and anec- 
dotes in all the original writers, furnish very am- 
ple sources of information on this subject. The 
** Lawes Diuine Morall and Martial,” and Hening’s 
Statutes at Large furnish the clue to the whole. 
We sincerely wish Mr. Howison had made an ad- 
dition of sixty or seventy pages to his volume of 
such matter. It is true, those sixty pages would 
have cost him more labor and time than all the rest 
of the book; for at present it is nothing more 
than what any educated man might have done in 
his leisure hours. He has merely followed a beaten 
road,—let Burk show him the way, and Mr. Ban- 
croft refer him to authorities, and then written 
down the chief events in pretty words. If he had 
attempted a continuous view of the state of society 
in Virginia, he would have engaged in a much more 
difficult undertaking. It would have required a 
great deal of research, trouble, and ingenuity to 
collect the disjecta membra, and to weave the scat- 
tered facts into a clear and pleasing whole. But 
if he had done so, he would have gained a title to 





but he has as yet given scarcely any account of 
the ecclesiastical History of Virginia. We sup- 
pose he will give a separate chapter in the next 
volume, and bring it down to the Act of Religious 
Freedom; for he surely cannot intend to leave it 
out altogether. Dr. Hawks has written a volume 
on this subject, which is executed in a manner 
which causes us to regret that the author did not 
write a complete History of Virginia instead of her 
religious sects alone. 

This is not the only thing in which Mr. Howi- 
son is behind the age. He seeins to have no ac- 
quaintance with English history, save from the 
pages of David Hume. We say this, because he 
quotes no other authority on this subject—except 
Miss Aiken—and because of the very peculiar and 
original views, for an educated man of the 19th 
century, which he holds forth now and then. After 
the discussion, which has been going on for the 
last thirty years about the affairs of the English 
Commonwealth, and the present state of opinion 
with regard to them, it is certainly surprising to hear 
aman calling the resistance of the English people 
to the lawless tyranny of Charles I. a“ rash use of 
the sacred right of revolution,” in a tone which 
would lead us to believe that he expects the public 
to agree with him. He says of this deceitful, bad 
man, who perpetrated tyranny and perfidy in every 
form, that he * fell a victim to the expansive power 
in the minds of the people, rather than to tyran- 
nous dispositions in his own heart. He fell, not 
because he wished to oppress, but because he knew 
not how to yield.” This of a monarch, who, after 
swearing to support the Constitution of England, 
trampled on almost every fundamental law of the 
country! This of a monarch, who, after assenting 
to and promising his people to uphold the Petition 
of Right, turned around and broke every principle 
laid down in it. If Mr. Howison had left us 
rooin to suppose that he held these views on any 
argument which had not been answered, any facts 
which had not been examined, we certainly should 
not treat his opinion with contempt. But he goes on 
to state his reasons, and they show his opinion to 
be derived from nothing but sheer ignorance of 
what are now the established facts of history. He 
brings up the old story, that Charles claimed rights 
not more tyrannical than those of his predecessors ; 
as if hedid not, by passing the Petition of Rights, 
surrender up and renounce all those claimed rights, 
(if they ever belonged to him,) and then, breaking 
his engagement, continue his course of despotism. 
He brings forward the old tale of his common- 
place virtues and private decencies to justify a life of 
fraud, oppression and perjury; that he was kind to 











his wife and children, and neither drank nor whored 
like his son! He talks of this royal martyr ina 
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style of puling sentimentality which is sickening. 
He admits that he was * injudicious ;” but adds— 
“the blood which flowed beneath the axe of his 
executioner has atoned for many faults; the pre- 
mature grave to which he was consigned has en- 
tombed many of his most flagrant errors: and in- 
fatuated as was his conduct, we cannot look upon 
his fate without deep commiseration. The art of 
his apologist was not required to canse tears to 
fall upon the tomb of a husband so exemplary. a 
father so tender and devoted, and a friend so wil- 
ling to serve and reluctant to betray.” ‘This of 
the man who swore to protect Strafford, used him 
for all his purposes, and then betrayed and sent 
him to die on the scaffold! 

Very little mental power is displayed in this 
book. There are some histories which will live 
even if their facts were exploded, or lost their in- 
terest, on account of the insight into the connec- 
tion of events and knowledge of human character 
which they display. The Annals of Tacitus are 
such. Mr. Howison’s present work has as few 
pretensions of this sort, as any other history with 
which we are acquainted. He has none whatever 
of what is generally known as the philosophy of 
history. He seldom reasons, and generally at- 
tempts nothing more than a narrative of facts. 

And we must protest against the style in which 
Mr. Howison has thought proper to clothe this 
narrative. From end to end his book is a perpet- 
ual effort at fine writing. On some occasions and 
subjects, it is quite allowable for a historian to as- 
sume an elevated and rhetorical manner; but Mr. 
Howisen never leaves it. He tries to throw a 
veil of fine words over his whole discourse, and 
the consequence is, that he is generally both weak 
and florid. We will give a specimen of his style, 
which is a favorable one, because sustained by 
the subject: 


“Tf, in the present age, a child of science could 
discover and unfold to our view a world connected 
with that in which we live, yet heretofore invisi- 
ble, teeming with the treasures of nature, unim- 
paired in original freshness and beauty, and peopled 
by beings to whom all art seemed unknown, we 
would hail this discovery as approaching the mirac- 
ulous, and its author as destined to immortality on 
earth. 


** Hence we may conceive something of the as- 
tonishment that pervaded the mind of Europe when 
it was announced that a navigator had crossed the 
mysterious expanse of water which had so long 
bounded her hopes and excited her fears, and had 
returned to tell of a world that she had never known 
before. 


** He who really accomplished this great object, 
may be reckoned among the men to whom our race 
should rejoice to render all that gratitude could 
suggest, or generosity could give; and if Colum- 
bus in life was loaded with chains, and in death has 
been deprived of the privilege which the heart of 
a father seeks when he would give his name to his 
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child, it is because man is neither perfect in judg- 
ment, nor untainted in virtue. 

It may be possible to attach too much impor- 
tance to the discovery either of a great truth in 
science, or of an exhaustless source of physical 
wealth upon our earth, but it would be difficult to 
express a measure of merit greater than that which 
is due to the navigator of Genoa. He who would 
compute his worth, must not belong to any age 
which has succeeded him, nor to the age in which 
we live, nor to any era that may soon appear. ‘ 

“He must live at the point at which we have 
reason to believe that this world will close its final 
scene; and as he looks back to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and sees what America has 
done in affecting the destinies of man, in develop- 
ing the human mind, in pointing out the road to 
national happiness, and in leading the host which 
are at last to be united under one Divine Director, 
he may catch some faint view of the glories which 
should encircle the name of Columbus.” 


Though not very logical, this is a handsome and 
well written passage, and as the opening reflec- 
tions of a work on American History, it is very 
becoming. But the fault of Mr. Howison is, that 
he never comes down. He seems to think it his 
duty to be forever 





“in the cedar’s top, 
To dally with the wind,” &e. 


He keeps this flourishing strain all through, and 
relates every thing in a wonderful, grandiloquent 
tone, which, when not borne out by the importance 
of the subject, becomes very disagreeable. We 


will give some specimens taken at random from 
the work : 


“The deed of perfidy was soon complete. A 
copper kettle; given by Englishmen and received 
by Indians, was the price paid for the betrayal of 
one of the noblest of human beings—of her who 
had offered her own life to save a stranger—who 
had encountered the anger of her father to shield 
his enemies, and who had finally fled from his sight 
to avoid the sight of butchered colonists. By 
false pretences she was enticed into the gun-room 
of Argal’s ship, and then immediately weighing 
anchor, he carried the innocent and helpless girl 
a prisoner to Jamestown.” p. 189. 


Again: 


“One noble woodman, of Shenandoah, has 
gained a right to immortality, by slaying five armed 
savages with the clubbed barrel of his rifle after 
the stock had been shivered on the head of the 
sixth. The Indians fled with horror from his 
house, believing him to be the Great Author of 


Death, and warning all their compeers to avoid 
him.” p. 478. 


The greater portion of the book is written in 
this style. Mr. Howison seems afraid that it 
would be thought vulgar to tell a story as one com- 
mon man would relate it to another. He is per- 
petually endeavoring to be fine ; and is, consequent- 
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ly, sometimes very tawdry. He never misses an; this connexion we were glad to find that the ridic- 
Opportunity of throwing in an epithet ; and he uses| ulous story about the origin of the name ‘Old 
so many that they destroy the strength of his sen- | Dominion,” to which Howe's book has lately given 
tences, and give them a tinselled glitter, most un-|new currency, is here finally dismissed to the 
suitable to his subject ; for no style could be more |“ tomb of the Capulets.” Besides this excellent 
unfortunate for a narrative than this. A relation quality—of general accuracy as to fact—Mr. How- 
of events should always be clothed in the most ison has, as we have already said, a considerable 
simple, clear words which could be picked out.| power of narrative, which his verbose propensity 
The interest, and the current of connected ideas | does not entirely destroy. He relates well, fluent- 
are lost among a profusion of adjectives and ex-|ly and clearly ; and the portions of his story are in 
pletives not immediately suggested by them. |good perspective, in good keeping with each other. 
Mr. Howison has evidently a considerable nat- | Characters and events are not detailed with either 
ural power of narration, but it is in a great meas- the brevity or minuteness which renders them out 
ure destroyed by the inflated language in which he|of proportion with the rest of the book. His 
expresses himself. Whenever possible, he states | style, although generally weak and florid, is never 
a fact by way of circumlocution ; and almost always stupid; and in spite of his perpetual buskin, Mr. 
clothes it in some metaphorical finery. A boat’s| Howison is sometimes very amusing. Whatever 
crew gets drunk, and he says, “ Bland and Carver | may be the faults of his book, it most certainly is 
were incautious, and both themselves and their | not dull ; and few who begin it will be apt to leave 
crews surrendered themselves to the seductions of it until they get to the end. No one who has de- 
the wine cup.” James II. ‘* was unworthy to be | termined to read it need fear that he is undertaking 
the King of a noble nation, and he abdicated her a heavy task ; for whatever the author may have 
throne only to escape being hurled from it by her intended to produce, his book is emphatically “light 
indignant arm.” On the monarchical propensities reading.” In short, there is no work now in ex- 
of our forefathers : istence to which for an introduction to our older his- 
torians we would sooner direct a man who is unac- 
iin peeasieie tts Cette Villy, we hve Srecikly s0- quainted with the snbject than this; and surely no 
minded of the fable of antiquity; and it will not |O"® ©4° desire a more polite and agreeable usher 
he a violation of the laws of good taste, to compare |© the school of Stith, &c., than Mr. Howison. 
the Virginians tothe unhappy denizens of the marsh,| ‘Thus have we endeavored to give an impartial 
who despised the passive log which Jove first gave estimate of this volume. It is not a work of large 
them as a King, only to be devoured at last by the calibre, but of much interest. The mental quali- 
monster that succeeded.” ties which the author exhibits in it are rather ele- 
gance and excitability than strength. How he 
On page 150: will succeed in his second volume, is yet to be 
seen. The task which lies before him, is more 
“The night approached—a storm of wind and |difficalt than that which he hasexecuted. Greater 
rain arose and raged without intermission. A darken come on the stage; events more complicated 
plot of death was arranged by the Indians, and in are to be treated of than those of the history he 
the relaxed vigilance of the hour the English has written. To describe the scenes on which he 
might have all fallen, But @ guardian spirit was now enters as clearly as he has done those through 


near. Through the gloom of the forest and Oe te ; , 
heavy rain of the rigorous season, Pocahontas. ee a oe ee gee one 


hastened to the cottage where the president was Power and more research, than has yet been de- 
reposmg. Her feelings long restrained found re-|manded of him. Besides which, he will have to 
lief in tears, and with all the sensibility of a wo-| travel with a smaller company. 
man, she revealed to him the intended plot,” &c. Although we are very far from regarding this 
as a perfect history of Virginia, we are glad that 
These are sentences not selected for their pe- it has been published. It will give popularity to 
culiarity, but because they are really samples of the study, and create interest in the subject. And 
the whole work. Surely this is not the style for|when public interest is aroused, and when litera- 
a historical narrative. ture has become a more distinct profession among 
It now remains to state the good qualities of Mr. us than it is now, the hour and the man will come 
Howison. Although he has brought nothing new which will embalm the deeds of our forefathers in 
to Virginian History, by clubbing together the la-|a narrative which will live for ever—a narrative 
bors of his predecessors, he has produced a far which will “ preserve from oblivion the great and 
more accurate work than any of them. He fol-| wonderful deeds both of” English and Indians, as 
lows Mr. Bancroft generally; but not into his long as that of Herodotus has done those of Greeks 
memorable errors with regard to the State of Vir-|and Barbarians. 
ginia in the times of the Commonwealth. And in 
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Mr. EpitTor: 


I do not know that the following characteristic and most 
engaging tale has ever been published in America. A sin- 
gle copy, dated 1300, and elegantly printed on fine paper, 
but now in some parts defaced, has been in my possession 
for a number of years. I am not acquainted with any bal- 
lad in the English language which combines so much of that 
unaffected siraplicity, that natural pathos and charming 
imagery which appropriately belong to this species of com- 
position. With arhythm much less labored than that of 
Goldsmith’s “ Hermit,” it possesses sufficient smoothness, 
and has all the descriptiveness of the ancient English bal- 
lads without their rudeness and iteration, There is every- 
where a skilful introduction of such particulars and allu- 
sions as present to the mind a vivid picture, nor is the mu- 
tual adaptation of the subject and the poetry less admirable 
than the congruity which is so happily preserved through- 
out every part. 1 am sure its publication in the “ Messen- 
ger and Review,” will confer a great favor upon its readers. 


R. RicHargpson. 
Bethpage, Va., near Bethany College. 


RICHARD AND KATE; 
oR, 
FAIR-DAY. 

A SUFFOLK BALLAD. 


1. 


“Come, Goody, stop your humdrum wheel, 
Sweep up your orts, * and get your Hat ; 
Old joys reviv’d once more I feel, 
Tis Fair-day ;—ay, and more than that. 


II. 


“ Have you forgot, Kare, prithee say, 
How many seasons here we've tarry’d 1 
Tis forty years, this very day, 
Since you and I, old Girl, were married ! 


III. 


* Look out ;—the sun shines warm and bright, 
The stiles are low, the paths all dry ; 

I know you cut your corns last night ; 
Come, be as free from care as I. 


IV. 


“For I’m resolv’d once more to see 
That place where we so often met; 
Though few have had more cares than we, 
We've none just now to make us fret.” _ 


Vv. 


Kare scorn’d to damp the generous flame 
That warm'd her aged Partner’s breast : 
Yet, ere determination came, 
She thus some trifling doubts express’d :— 


* Ort, a fragment. 


Vi. 


“ Night will come on; when seated snug, 
And you've perhaps begun some tale, 
Can you then leave yourdear stone mug ; 
Leave all the folks, and all the Ale?” 


Vil. 


“Ah! Kare, these things are past, I trow, 
Though time has been we both could run: 
Such days are gone and over now :— 

I only mean to see the fun.” 


Vill. 


She straight slipp’d off the Wall and Band, * 
And laid aside her Lucks and Twitches; * 
And to the Hutch ¢ she reach'd her hand, 
And gave him out his Sunday Breeches. 


IX. 


His Mattock he behind the door 

And Hedging-gloves again replac’d ; 
And look’d across the yellow Moor, 

And urg’d his tott’ring Spouse to haste. 


xX. 


The day was up, the air serene, 

The Firmament without a cloud; 

The Bee humm’‘d o’er the level green 
Where knots of trembling Cowslips bow’d. 


XI. 


And Ricuarp thus, with heart elate, 

As past things rush’d across his mind, 
Over his shoulder talk’d to Kare, 

Who, snug tuckt up, walk’d slow behind. 


XII. 


‘When once a giggling Mawtherf you, 
And | a red-faced chubby Boy, 

Sly tricks you play’d me not a few; 
For mischief was your greatest joy. 


XIII. 


* Once, passing by this very tree, 
A Gotch § of Milk I'd been to fill, 
You shoulder’d me; then laugh’d to see 
Me and my Gotch spin down the bill.” 


XIV. 


*“ *Tis true,” she said; ‘* But here behold, 
And marvel at the course of Time; 

Though you and I are both grown old, 
This Tree is only in its prime !” 


* Terms used in Spinning. + Hutch, a chest. 








t Mawther, a foolish young girl. § A pitcher. 
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XV. 


“Well, Goody, don’t stand preaching now ; 
Folks don’t preach Sermons at a Fair: 
We've rear'd Ten Boys and Girls you know ; 

And I'll be bound they'll all be there.” 


XVI. 


Now friendly nods and smiles had they, 
From many a kind Fair-going face ; 

And many a pinch Kare gave away, 
While Ricarp kept his usual pace. 


XVII. 


At length arriv’d amidst the throng, 
Grand-children bawling hemm’d them round; 
And dragg’d them by the skirts along 
Where gingerbread bestrew’d the ground. 


XVIII. 


And soon the aged couple spy’d 

Their lusty Sons and Daughters dear :— 
When Ricuarp thus exulting cried, 

* Didn't I tell you they'd be here ?” 


XIX. 


The cordial greetings of the soul 
Were visible in every face ; 

Affection, void of all control, 
Govern’d with a resistless grace. 


xX. 


*T was good to see the honest strife, 
Which should contribute most to please ; 
And hear the long-recounted life, 
Of infant tricks and happy days. 


XXI. 


But now, as at some nobler places, 
Amongst the Leaders ’twas decreed 
Time to begin the Dicky Races; 
More fam’d for laughter, than for speed. 


XXII. 


Richard look’d on with wond’rous glee, 
And prais‘d the Lad who chane’d to win; 
“ Kate, wa’nt I such a one as het? 
As like him, ay, as pin to pin? 


XXIli. 


“Fall fifiy years are pass’d away 
Since | rode this same ground about : 
Lord! I was lively as the day! 
I won the High-Lows out and out! 


XXIV, 


“I’m surely growing young again; 
I feel myself so kedge and plump: 
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From head to foot I’ve not one pain; 
Nay, hang me, if I could’nt jump.” 


XXV. 


Thus spake the Aue in Ricwarp’s pate— 
A very little made him mellow ; 
But still he lov’d his faithful Kate, 
Who whisper’d thus, ** My good old fellow, 


XXVI. 


‘* Remember what you promis’d me: 
And see, the Sun is getting low: 

The children want an hour ye see 
To talk a bit before we go.” 


XXVII. 


Like youthful Lover most complying 
He turn’d, and chuckt her by the chin: 
Then all across the green grass hieing, 
Right merry faces, all akin. 


XXVIII. 


Their farewell quart, beneath a tree 
That droop’d its branches from above, 
Awak’d the pare felicity 
That waits upon Parentat Love. 


XXIX. 


Karte view'd her blooming Daughters round, 
And Sons who shook her wither'd hand: 
Her features spoke what joy she found ; 
But utterance had made a stand. 


XXX. 


The Children toppled on the green, 
And bowl’d their fairings down the hill; 
Ricuarp with pride beheld the scene, 
Nor could he for his life sit still. 


XXXI. 


A Father’s uncheck’d feelings gave 
A tenderness to all he said; 
“My Boys, how proud am I to have 
My name thus round the Country spread! 


XXXII. 


“Through all my days I’ve labored hard, 
And could of pains and crosses tell; 

But this is Labor’s great reward, 
To meet ye thus, and see ye well. 


XXXIII. 


“My good old Partner, when at home 
Sometimes with wishes mingles tears ; 

‘Goody,’ says I, ‘let. what wool come, 

We’ve nothing for ‘them but our pray’rs.’ 
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XXXIV. 


“* May you be all as old as I, 

And see your sons to manhood grow ; 
And many a time before you die, 

Be just as pleas’d as I am now.” 


XXXV. 


Then, (raising still his Mug and Voice) 

‘** An old man’s weakness don’t despise ! 
I love you well, my Girls and Boys ; 

God bless you all ;”—so said his eyes— 


XXXVI. 


For, as he spoke, a big round drop 
Fell bounding on his ample sleeve ; 

A witness which he could not stop, 
A witness which all hearts believe. 


XXXVII. 


Thou Finiat, Prery, wert there: 
And round the ring benignly bright 
Dwelt in the luscious half-shed tear, 
And in the parting word-—-Good-night. 


XXXVIII. 


With thankful Hearts and strengthen’d Love, 
The poor old Parr, supremely blest, 

Saw the Sun sink behind the grove, 
And gain’d once more their lowly rest. 





MICHAEL NEY, OTHERWISE, MICHAEL RUDOLPH. 


A somewhat premature remark of your own, Mr. 
Editor, in relation to a tradition in Georgia and 
Carolina, which identifies Michael Rudolph, of 
Lee’s Legion, with the famous Marshal, Duke of 
Elchingen and Prince of Moscow, le brave des 
braves of Napoleon,—by provoking its denial from 
one of your correspondents, has forced us, some- 
thing against our will at this moment, to array be- 
fore your public the several circumstances upon 
which this belief is founded. It has been for some 
time the business of sundry individuals, of acute- 
ness and intelligence, to address themselves to this 
inquiry ; and it was considered a matter of pre- 
caution and propriety only, to forbear making pub- 
lic the suggestion, until the case could be suffi- 
ciently made out, or until it could be conclusively 
set at rest altogether. In the absence of any such 
satisfactory evidence, itis yet deemed only proper, 
under the premature disclosure of the tradition, in 
print, to reveal the particular traits of the history 
which has occasioned the conjecture. It will be 
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found, we think, in spite of what your correspondent 
says, touching the authority of General St. Leger, 
that a plausible case can be made out for the theory ; 
such a case as a clever nisi prius lawyer might be 
well satisfied to carry before a clever Jury. We 
are not so well assured that General St. Leger is 
good authority, any how, in this case; nor are we 
prepared to admit, as your correspondent seems to 
affirm, that the uncourtly French of Marshal Ney 
was much relied on by those who urged his identity 
with Rudolph. But if it were, it is very question- 
able whether St. Leger, who claims to have come 
from Ney’s neighborhood, could have been well 
prepared, by his own courtliness of ear, and supe- 
riority of training and education, to have deter- 
mined upon the merits of the patois spoken by 
Ney,—or to have admitted its vileness at the de- 
mand of others. We shall endeavor to show you 
that, while the tongue of the Marshal was not re- 
garded as French, there were other circumstances 
in the case which were sufficient to make ours 
a plausible one ;—this being wholly disregarded. 
Your correspondent will not complain that a tradi- 
tion which is so romantic as to deserve to be true, 
is not altogether set at rest by the casual state- 
ments of St. Leger. In a case of so much inter- 
est to the legends of the country, we should re- 
quire, before receiving the testimony of this Gen- 
eral of Division, to put him formally upon the stand, 
and subject him to severe cross-examination. It 
is easy to understand that a genuine Frenchman, 
true to the passion which makes his own /a grande 
nation, would be loth to identify, in one of his most 
valiant captains of modern times, nothing more than 
an American woodsman ;—but the same pride which 
makes him reluctant to admit so much, is the source 
of the solicitude which makes the American resolve 
that such shall be the case. We are for believing 
the tradition, whether you will or no; and we should 
prefer going no farther into its merits, if, by this 
forbearance, we could transmit the story to the fu- 
ture romancer, unchallenged by any too literal ana- 
lyst of our own times. But as this seems unrea- 
sonable now to hope, it is our policy to array the 
facts as strongly as possible, so that we may silence 
St. Leger if we can, and if possible, your too easily 
confiding correspondent. We begin by a reference 
to what is known of the career of Michael Ru- 
dolph. * 

Michael Rudolph was born at Elkton, in the 
State of Maryland. His parents were either Ger- 
man, or of German extraction. They are repre- 
sented as very worthy people, but in humble cir- 
cumstances , and not able, in consequence, to con- 
fer upon their children many of the advantages of 
education or society. Michael grew up hardy and 
promising in person and spirit; eager, intelligent 





* Not Randolph as erroneously printed in the Messen- 
ger—See page 700, vol. X11. [It was written Rudolph.] 
[ Ed. Mess. 
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and bold—but illiterate. He joined the American; 
Army at a very early period as a common soldier, | 
and when he was little more than sixteen years of | 
age. We have reason to believe that he was with | 
a corps under Lt. Col. Lee, while that brave par- | 
tisan was only a Captain, and sometime before the | 
formation of the celebrated Legion. This select 


a Lieutenant, in the same command, writes “ There 
was not an officer of the same grade in the South- 
ern army whose activity and daring spirit produced 
such essential advantages to the service; yet, in 
the page of history he is scarcely named.” This, 
fortunately, is not exactly true. Rudolph is per- 
haps quite as frequently mentioned in our domestic 


body of troops was formed under an order of Wash- | history as we ordinarily find persons of his rank, 
ington, and while the American army lay in Jersey. ‘unless where they act independently of others. 


Jt is described as the finest corps of Americans | 
that appeared during the Revolution, and consisted, | 
at the time of its first organization, of three hun-| 
dred men, infantry and horse in equal proportion. | 
The corps was made for Lee; the men were picked | 
from the army, and the officers carefully chosen | 
with regard to their peculiar talents. ‘To have 
been a Captain in such a body of men at its first 
formation, argues a reputation already well recog- 
nized, and the possession of qualities for service, 
which were well known to the Commander-in-chief. 
This was the commission held by Rudolph in the 
Legion, when our attention is first drawn to his 
achievements. We have proofs at an early period, 
that he had secured the confidence of his Colonel 
and his comrades. In 1779, he was chosen as the 
leader of the forlorn hope when the British post at 
Paulus Hook was to be attacked. 
held by a strong body of British and Hessians, 
under the command of Major Southerland. Itlay 
in full view of the British garrison at New York, 
and, under such circumstances, it argued no little 
audacity in the assailants to attempt it. But the 
attempt was successful. The fort was taken by 
surprise and storm, and the conduct of Rudolph, at 
the head of the assailing party, amply justified the 
confidence of his commander. Fer this affair, Lee 
received a gold medal and the thanks of Congress. 

The Legion proved eminently useful in the Mid- 
dle States, occupying the same place in the regards 
of the Americans, as the Legion of Colone] Sim- 
coe did in those of the British. The defeat of 
Gates at Camden, and the reorganization of the 
army of the South, under Green, brought it to Car- 
olina. In January, 1780, Lee reached Pedee with 
his troops in excellent condition; and was imme- 
diately despatched to form a junction with Marion, 
then preparing to make a descent upon Georgetown. 
The descent was made by the united forces of 
Marion and Lee,—Rudolph being entrusted with 
the command of one of the attacking parties. He 
was entirely successful, though the expedition was 
so only in part. The British Commandant of the 
place was taken in his bed, many of his troops 
were slain, but the lack of efficient co-operation 
baffled the full desires of the assailants. ‘The part 
played on this occasion by Rudolph, was true to 
his well-known skill, courage and audacity. 

To pursue the active and spirited career of Lee’s 
legion would be only to trace that of Rudolph, con- 
spicuous among, and over all, his officers. Garden, 


This post was | 


This he does not appear to have done ;—at least 
not frequently. His extreme youth might readily 
account for this. But we most not forget that his 
rank was raised. His achievements were not 
without their reward, and it is time that we should 
recognize him as Major by brevet. 

The. events in the progress of the Legion were 
always stirring. They were continual. It would 
be impossible, in the space which we have allowed 
ourselves, to glance upon its numerous marches 
and countermarches, its sorties, and escapes, and 
frequent skirmishes. Rudolph was in them all, 
and bore an eminently conspicuous part in the cap- 
ture of several of the armed places of the British— 
Forts Watson, Granby, Galphin and Cornwallis. 
To the conquest of the latter of these places we 
shall refer hereafter. At the battle of Guilford, 
under Greene, his bravery was the subject of spe- 
cial applause. At the siege of Fort Granby he 
was the first to occupy its principal bastion, and, 
passing from this point towards the post of ‘ Ninety- 
Six,” then under Col. Cruger, with equal rapidity 
and stealth, had nearly succeeded in surprising it. 
But Cragey was on his guard, his troops were all 
under shelter, and, rejoining the main body under 
Lee, our Major proceeded to reconnoitre the two 
British posts, Fort Galphin and those of Augusta, 
which lay some twelve or fourteen miles asunder. 
The former was a particularly desirable object, as 
it contained, among other stores, the annual royal 
present forthe Indians, which had just been brought 
up from Charleston. Fort Galphin was a small 
stockade, built around the dwelling of George Gal- 
phin, a famous Indian trader of that day. The 
place forms at present a part of the extensive plan- 
tation of Ex-Governor Hammond of South Caro- 
lina. It was garrisoned by two companies of in- 
fantry. To Rudolph was assigned the assault, 
which he conducted with equal valor and dexterity. 
The place fell into his hands with all its stores. 
Forts Cornwallis and Grierson were the chief de- 
fences of Augusta. They were next beleaguered. 
Fort Grierson was the first to fall. A sanguinary 
fight followed the attempt of Col. Grierson to es- 
cape, by secretly evacuating his post; thirty of his 
men being slain in the conflict, and he himself 
assassinated through motives of private revenge, 
after he had been made a prisoner. Fort Corn- 
wallis was held by a Col. Brown, a man who had 
made himself odious by his cruelties. He fought 
with a halter about his neck. He was a man of 
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conduct and spirit,—a loyalist, and one of the most 
troublesome of the class that his countrymen had 
to encounter. We shall not delay our statement 
in regard to the siege of Fort Cornwallis; but, in 
the several hand-to-hand conflicts which took place, 
night and day, Rudolph made his way at the head 
of the charging parties, and successfully plied the 
bayonet. The leaguer was a protracted one, and 
distinguished by several interesting occurrences, 
much intrigue and frequent and desperate fighting. 
The place was finally surrendered, and taken pos- 
session of by Rudolph. 

The Legion now joined the forces under Gene- 
tal Greene, engaged in the arduous siege of the 
British fortress of “ Ninety-Six.” It was deter- 
mined to take the place by storm, as it was found 
impossible to reduce it by blockade before the arri- 
val of Lord Rawdon, then rapidly approaching to 
its relief. Of the two storming parties chosen for 
this purpose, one was led by Rudolph. It was 
successful. Rudolph gained the enemy's ditch, 
opened his way into the fort, and drove the enemy, 
fighting to the last, out of the enclosure. The 
assault of the other party was less successful, and 
the achievement of Rudolph had no other fruits 
than were reaped by his own reputation. The 
place was finally relieved by Rawdon; but it was 
not long held by the British. Their outposts were 
called in, and their main army slowly descended 
the country, more or less closely followed by the 
Americans. The light troops of the Legion were 
particularly active in the business of harassing the 
progress of the retreating foe, and Rudolph was, 
as usual, conspicuous wherever there was danger 
to be confronted, or duty to be done. At Eutaw, 
the British army took post, and here they were 
assailed by Greene. The pitched battle that fol- 
lowed is one well known to our history. It added 
another feather to our national plume. Here Ru- 
dolph again distinguished himself, leading the Le- 
gion Infantry to the charge, which broke the British 
line, and capturing one of the two pieces of artil- 
lery that were taken by the Americans in the con- 
flict. 

A bold attempt against the British post on John’s 
Island followed, in which, crossing an arm of the 
sea at midnight, Rudolph would have been quite 
successful, but that the division, appointed to co- 
operate with him, failed todo so. He had passed 
in secrecy and safety, breast deep, through the 
water, to and from his object and between a line of 
British galleys, the sentinels of which continued 
to cry “‘all’s well” during his whole progress, and 
in the full hearing of his troops. A second at- 
tempt, which was more successful, was made upon 
one of these galleys, which had been stationed in 
Ashley river, and sufficiently remote from the 
Charleston garrison to encourage the plan of at- 
tempting her capture. Disguising himself in the 





garb and manners of a countryman, and coloring 


and clothing four of his best soldiers as negroes, 
he procured one of those common market boats 
with which the negroes were in the habit of pass- 
ing the galley with provisions for the garrison, 
These, with a small stock of poultry and provi- 
sions, were placed conspicuously in his boat, in 
the bottom of which was concealed a small body 
of armed soldiers. Hailed by the galley, as he 
was about to pass, Rudolph drew nigh, and, show- 
ing his chickens, he and his disguised negroes 
grappled her, and leaping on board with his follow- 
ers, killed the guard and all who offered any oppo- 
sition; some of the British escaped to the river, 
but the galley, with her Captain and twenty-eight 
sailors, were captured. A few days after this 
event, fighting hand-to-hand, he dismounted and 
made a prisoner of one of the most daring of the 
black dragoons employed in the British service. 
Here closes the narrative of Rudolph’s career 
in the war of the American Revolution. South 
Carolina was relieved of her British enemies at 
the close of 1782. Between this period, and the 
reorganization of the army, under Wayne, for the 
defence of the Western territory against the In- 
dians, in 1793, we are without any intelligence in 
respect to his employments, or abode. It is proba- 
ble that, in this interval, he returned to Maryland, 
and became a married man. But we next find 
him in the army of Wayne on the Western fron- 
tier. That Wayne, who knew his value, particu- 
larly in such a warfare as he was about to wage 
with the Indians, should have sought his services, 
is not improbable. The success of this General, 
in retrieving the failure of St. Clair, and visiting 
the Indians with deserved punishments, is too well 
known to our readers to render familiar any de- 
tails, particularly as we can afford them none of 
moment in relation to Rudolph. We know that 
he was in command of the Cavalry under Wayne, 
and that he served with distinguished reputation. 
In so many words, he was again considered the 
very first officer of his rank inthe American army. 
Spirit and stratagem, great promptitude end readi- 
ness of resource, were his characteristics,—we 
are told in general terms,—as decidedly in the In- 
dian, as in the British war. But we are also told 
that he quarrelled with Wayne and resigned his 
commission. These are all matters, which, should 
our hurried memoir prompt a more industrious his- 
torian, may probably be cleared up by numerous 
details which shall reward the search for them. 
How long he remained in civil life, after the peace 
with Great Britain, and before resuming his mili- 
tary career under Wayne—when and where he 
married—and whether before joining, or subsequent 
to his separation from, the Western army—these 
are questions which need answering, and may find 
ready solution upon inquiry. The next tidings of 
Rudolph describe him as returning home, after the 
absence of a year, and stopping for a night at the 
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residence of a brother. Here he listens to a do- 
mestic revelation, of the most cruel and humiliating 
character—of such a sort, indeed, as to determine 
him not again to return to his family. True to 
this resolve, with the dawn of the ensuing day, he 
disappears from the dwelling of his brother with- 
out leave taking; and the next we hear of him is 
as an adventurer, about to sail from the Chesa- 
peake, with a small vessel laden with tobacco and 
destined to St. Domingo, or to a port in old France. 
It may be possible for an industrious antiquarian to 
find proofs of such a clearance from Philadelphia, 
about this period, from some of the newspapers of 
this place. For some time nothing more is heard 
of him. Clouds and darkness and storm come 
over not only his course, but that of France and | 
her colonies. The wild billows of the reign of | 
terror are beginning to roll across the clearer path- 
wavs of civilization. At this moment, another 
and the last gleam across the career of Rudolph 
is afforded us by the venerable Mr. Spalding of 
Georgia, whose unele, Major Lacklin McIntosh, | 
was a bosom friend of Rudolph, and in whose com- 
pany young Spalding first beheld, and learned to 
know and to admire the youthful hero, who was 
even then pronounced the bravest of the brave 
among his American comrades. He tells us that 
Rudolph wrote to McIntosh a letter full of the 
French revolutionary fire—full of enthusiasm for 


the rights of man in Europe—the object of which 
was to persuade the latter to seek for fame in 


revolutionary France. McIntosh did not adopt 
the counsel, and here the correspondence of Ru- 
dolph ends. The clues are cut at this point. 
The connecting of this brave young American, 
equally with history and his country, ceases from 
this moment. Did his vessel go down at sea, or 
did he rise with and ride upon the billows of the 
revolution in France? Was he one of the master 
spirits or one of the victims of that era of equal 
storm and caprice ? The echoes of history are si- 
Jent. 

But, with the moment of Michael Rudolph’s 
disappearance, we have the rise of Michael Ney— 
aman distinguished for the very qualities in war 
which peculiarly marked the genius of Rudolph— 
a man without education, but with rare talents and 
force of character—bravest among the brave, and 
exquisitely skilled in stratagem. Michael is not 
a very ordinary name, and Ney is almost no name 
at all. A man, mortified in his pride and his affec- 
tions, and going into voluntary exile, might well 
assuine, for a name, a negation such as this. But 
here we are told of the Ney family. He is a peas- 


ant of Alsace, says the biography, as if this were | 


in any ways a conclusive matter. As if a biogra- 
phy were at all difficult to be had by one, wha, 
from nothing, had risen to be a Chief of Armies 
and a Prince of Moskwa. The American adven- 
turer, above all others, might naturally seek, at the 





first opportunity, to justify himself for being thus 
successful, by securing for his name, as soun as 
possible, an European parentage. 

The suspicion of Rudolph’s identity with Ney, 
is by no means of recent origin. It was enter- 
tained at a very early period, and by some of the 
first persons in America. In all probability they 
had something more than mere conjecture to rely 
upon. Let us look a little at these suggestions. 
Somewhere about the year 1798, when General 
Pinckney and General William Washington, in our 
quasi war with France, during the administration 
of the elder Adams, were entrusted with the mili- 
tary charge of the Southern portion of the United 
States, they visited, during their military tour in 
Georgia, the residence of a gentleman who had 
known Rudolph in his youth. General Pinckney, 
who had not long before returned from France, 
where he had been minister, asked his host if such 
had not been the case. Being answered in the af- 
firmative, Pinckney replied, that he too had known 
Rudolph ; that he had become greatly attached to 
him, and was much interested in his fate ; and that 
this interest had been heightened recently by a 
discovery which he had made in Europe. There, 
while a resident in France, he had learned that 
there was in the army of Italy an American of- 
ficer who had greatly distinguished himself—that 
from every inquiry, not a doubt remained on his 
mind that this American officer was his old friend, 
Michael Rudolph, but that he soon found that he no 
longer bore the same name. General Pinckney 
gave as his reason for not pressing his inquiries 
and writing directly to the supposed American, that 
he feared, in his own critical situation, and the dif- 
ficulties existing between the Directory and his 
Government, that such ingniries might only draw 
down upon the officer the jealousy of the French 
authorities. Michael Ney was unquestionably the 
officer thus pointed at. He was in Kleber’s Ger- 
man Legion; and Rudolph, born of German par- 
ents, at the head of Elk, spoke the German lan- 
guage. The character of Ney was then closely 
analysed, as far as the materials could be obtained 
for such a study, by several Americans. His 
career was watched with interest. He was, as we 
have said already, distinguished for his eager spirit, 
his skill in strategies, his determined bravery, in all 
resembling the characteristics which were ascribed 
to the military reputation of Rudolph. Like Ru- 
dolph, Ney was an unlettered man. At the trial 
of the latter, when charged with having issued the 
proclamation on joining Napoleon at Toulouse, he 
referred the composition of the document to Napo- 
leon himself, who had written it, and had even 
taunted him with his illiteracy by saying,—** Why, 
Marshal, I have made you witty”—a liberty which 
Napoleon would scarcely have taken with Berna- 
dotte, or any of his more lettered marshals. The 
expressions which he employed, when voluntarily 
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accepting from Louis XVIII. the command of an 
army to irtercept Napoleon on his retarn from 
Elba, and promising to serve the monarch faith-| knew, and he mentioned, on one occasion, when 
fully, will, perhaps, quite as much as any thing | some English prisoners had been taken, Ney him- 
else, betray the rude and untrained mind of the un- | self had examined them apart.” 

lettered soldier. He told Louis that he “ would} Subsequently, the same inquiries were addressed 
bring Napoleon to him in an iron cage.” Upon his|to William H. Crawford, of Georgia, who had 
trial, his own counsel called upon the court to re- | seen much of Ney while in France. Crawford’s 
member, and to make all proper allowances for one | testimony on the subject of Ney’s personal appear- 
who was a foreigner. His counsel certainly must ance, also affirmed the description given above. 
have known what he was; and, though Ney rose He said that “Marshal Ney seemed to be much 
and disclaimed the imputation, with warmth, yet attached to himself and often visited him at his 
there is every reason to suppose that many were | hotel—dut never spoke a word of English while in 
present who concurred in the conviction which his | his presence, although he, Mr. Crawford, did not 


division with Ney, before they were respectively 
promoted,—that he did speak FEnglish—this he 





counsel had expressed. Legally, indeed, Ney was 
no foreigner, though he might have been borf in 
Great Britain; since, to have married in France, 
was, by the laws of that country, to have become 
a citizen. With a young wife and children in 
France, it was particularly important, if Ney were 
Rudolph, that he should silence any impression 
which might lead to the discovery that he had any 
such connections in this. In America he had also 
left wife and children, whom, if he did remember, 
it was not his policy to acknowledge. To those 
who watched the progress of Ney, it became a 
natural subject of inquiry why he did not fly with 
other of Napoleon's followers to America? When 
Grouchy and his comrades were finding refuge in 
the United States, why did Ney remain to en- 
counter the fury of the Bourbons? History vainly 
intimates that he flattered himself that he should 
find immunity—that he could not be convicted, but 
that he was safe under the twelfth article of the 
Capitulation of Paris, by which a general amnesty 
was promised. But if such were his hopes and 
the opinions of his friends, why did he go into se- 
crecy—why conceal himself? But he entertained 
no such confidence. He was even more guilty 
than any other of the French marshals, all of whom 
deemed their only safety to lie in foreign exile. 
The United States was their refuge, but this 
refuge had no temptations for Ney. He preferred 
all the hazards of detection and death, to the pros- 
pects which lay before him in America. 


speak one word of French. The conferences were 
conducted through Dr. Jackson, the Secretary of 
the Legation.” When, on his return to this coun- 
try, Crawford was told of Ney’s familiarity with 
the English language, he was confounded,—as well 
he might be. He mentioned again, as very curious, 
that, while thus speaking through an interpreter, 
Ney should yet have more frequently sought him 
out, have appeared more attached to him, and been 
more with him than any officer of rank he met 
with. Crawford acknowledged the mystery. The 





‘difficulties of the interpreter, in the interviews be- 


tween Ney and the former, were no difficulties to 
Ney. How he must have smiled in his sleeve, at 
the tedious process, of rendering into French, for 
‘his benefit, what he was already in possession of. 
| Now, why should Ney seek a stranger with whose 
language he pretended to be totally unfamiliar,— 
seek him frequently, and conduct his dialogue 
through an interpreter, when, all the while, he 
knew the language of the person he spoke with, 
just as well as the latter did himself! Why the 
mystery? It may somewhat account for it to re- 
member that the stranger was from the land of Ru- 
dolph’s birth—that he came from a part of the 
country in which Rudolph not only served for a 
considerable time, but in which he resided for a 
time, where he had formed several intimacies, and 
where he had relations still. 

But we have not yet done with our witnesses. 
The inquiries addressed to Marshal Grouchy 


When the news of the trial and condemnation of | reached the ears of citizen Genét,—that presump- 


Michael Ney reached this country, a well-known 
and highly respected citizen of the south, through 
the medium of a friend at Washington, addressed 
certain inquiries, with respect to Ney, to Marshal 
Grouchy, who had then only lately reached our 
shores. ‘These questions were as follows: 


* Was Marshal Ney about 5 feet 8 inches in) 


height—a muscular man, though not fat; of high, 
flat forehead, gray eyes, straight eyebrows, promi- 
nent cheek-bones and fair complexion ;—and did he 
speak English t” 

The reply of Marshal Grouchy affirmed the cor- 
rectness of this description. He said “ it accorded 
with that of Ney—that he had served in the same 


tuous emissary of the new regime in France, who 
sought to raise a party against Washington in 
America. The vanity of that adventurer who 
claimed to be the'representative of la grande na- 
tion, was touched at the imputation of Ney’s Ameri- 
canism. Genét was then in New York, from 
whence he issued a denial of the identity. He 
claimed to know Marshal Ney,—* for he had mar- 
‘ried his niece.” To this, common sense replies 
with a non sequitur. How could Genét know 
Marshal Ney! Genét came to America in the year 
1792, a propagandist of the Jacobins. His course 
was so offensive and unwise, that even Robespierre 
‘failed to countenance him, and no government in 
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France ever permitted his return to that country. 
Now, in the year 1792, Marshal Ney was totally 
unknown in France. Whether he was Michael 
Rudolph, an American, or whether he came from 
Sarre Louis, * on the banks of the blue Moselle,” 
was a matter equally beyond the care and the con- 
sideration of the French people. ‘The probabilities 
are, that he could not have been known personally 
under any aspect, or in any character, to Genét, 
who was a Parisian, and mingling with men, prior 
to his coming to America, only in the melée of the 
Parisian clubs, of which he was a violent member. 

But we have some better French testimony to 
oppose that of Genét. This is that of General 
Lallemand. This distinguished officer was resi- 
ding, about the years 1818-1819, in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia; and when the rumor was in 


circulation, which announced the identity of Ney | 


with Rudolph, he is said to have concurred in 
the description of personal appearance, and to have 
declared his conviction that the persons were the 
same. The declaration was made by Lallemand 
to the relatives of Rudolph themselves, then liv- 
ing at Elkton, the place of his nativity, who have 
affirmed it to other persons. The matter became 
currently known in and about Philadelphia, at that 
period ;—and the statement to this effect, and from 
which we borrow this portion of our facts, is from 
a highly respected citizen of that place. Other 
facts are to be taken in connection with this, Lal- 
lemand, among other particulars said, that when 
spoken of by his enemies, in the Army of Napo- 
leon, Ney was commonly called “The Foreign 
tobacco merchant.” That he understood and spoke 
the English language fluently, there is no sort of 
doubt. 

Some years ago the citizens of Savannah, Geor- 
gia—all such, at least, as were familiar with the 
theory of Rudolph’s identity with Ney—were sur- 
prised and excited by a visit to that city of the 
young Count Ney, in company with the Due de 
Montebello. The visit might be one of curiosity 
only—such a visit as foreign travellers might easily 
be tempted to pay to a place, whose reputation for 
grace of manner, and hospitality of conduct, is so 
decided as that which the people of Savannah have 
won for their city. But when it was found that 
the Duc of Montebello departed the very next day, 
and that the young Count Ney, though remaining 
ten or twelve days longer, was’ yet exceedingly 
grave, reserved, shy, and always occupied during 
this time,—their conclusion was that his chief oc- 
cupation was to institute inquiries after the first 
family of his father, through a secret agency, and 
without implicating himself. If such was the case, 
his agent has never betrayed his trust. It is not 
improbable that the American tradition had made 
its way to France, and had provoked a due degree 
of anxiety and curiosity in the proper quarters. 
The portrait of Ney, as published by his family, 


|presents us with a face which is any thing but 
French in style and expression. It belongs to the 
Saxon cast, and would be recognized as such all 
ithe world over. It was highly desirable to submit 
|this portrait to such Americans as had known Ru- 
dolph ; but the number remaining when this “ Coun- 
terfeit presentiment” reached us, was very small. 
| But we have the words of one, who, though a boy 
‘only when Rudolph was in America, had learned 
to watch his countenance with admiration. “ Be- 
fore my God!” is the language of the venerable 
|Mr. Spalding —* 1 think the upper part of the 
face, in the engraving you have sent me, might be 
such as Michael Rudolph’s would have been, at the 
distance of time that has intervened between the 
periods. A nephew of Michael Rudolph commands 
the Revenue Cutter on the Georgia station. I 
think the upper part of his face bears some shade 
of resemblance to the portrait,” &c. And such 
was the opinion of other gentlemen of character, 
who examined the engraved portrait of Marshal 
Ney. 

We have now given a hasty glance at the gene- 
ral presumptions upon which the opinion is found- 
ed, in portions of the country, that Ney and Ra- 
dolph were one. It is not merely that Ney spoke 
bad F’rench,—but that he spoke good English ;— 
that he concealed his English when with Ameri- 
cans, though he was known among the French to 
be familiar with the language. That he was pro- 
nounced a foreigner among the French,—sneered 
at as a tobacco trader—believed by some of his 
most distinguished associates to be an American,— 
and possessed qualities of intellect, character and 
person corresponding with all that is known of 
Michael Radolph, the American. We do not say 
that we are satisfied with the story ; but we think 
itacase that deserves inquiry. We regret that 
our own more deliberate research should have been 
forestalled by a premature publication, but deem it 
proper, now, that the foundation for the story, and 
all the facts, should be laid before the public, that 
its grounds may be more thoroughly sifted by those 
who have the leisure and the inclination. The 
youthful biography of Ney is first to be overthrown. 
This, perhaps, can only be done by inquiries made 
upon the spot, at Sarrelouis, which is given as his 
birth-place—a fortified town in the department of 
Moselle. His father’s history mast be looked into, 
and that of the alleged teaching (so little credita- 
ble to them) which Ney received from the Monks 
of St. Augustine. Corresponding inquiries may 
be urged, at home, in relation to Rudolph, of whom 
we have no memoir—the Biographic Americana 
not even putting his name on record. We might 
even recommend the subject to some of the wri- 
ters for Mr. Jared Sparks’ collection, but hesitate 
to do so, as we remember that Rudolph has no pa- 
ternal claims on New England. Had he only en- 
joyed the benefits of a Puritan Cross, his career of 
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partisan gallantry would never have been suffered 
to remain obscured by the accumulating rubbish of 
the chronicles. A biography of Michael Rudolph 
should properly come from Kennedy.* Is it too 
much to ask him to leave the Scottish weaver, 
Thom, to Scottish eulogium, and to rescue from 
oblivion the performances of as brave a man as 
Maryland ever gave tothe nation? |Sce Note.]} 


* Hon. J. P. Kennedy, of Baltimore. 


Note.—The author of the foregoing Paper commences by 
saying, that he has been called forth, at this time, by a 
‘* somewhat premature remark” of ours in relation to the 
tradition, that Marshal Ney was the brave Rudolph of 
Lee’s Legion; and again, he ** regrets that his own more 
deliberate research should have been forestailed by a pre- 
mature publication.” We respectfully suggest that we do 
not see the appropriateness of these observations ; nor how 
our publication was the least premature, except to the im- 
mature purposes of the above writer, whose “more delib- 
erate research” was unknown to us, and might have been 
still prosecuted in silence, despite of St. Leger, our ‘ cor- 
respondent,” and ourselves. He shows that the interesting 
tradition referred to has been Jong known, and yet regrets 
that it was not reserved for him to startle the Public with 
its annunciation; for the mere fact of its existence is all 
we stated. It was first mentioned to us, together with some 
of the circumstances on which it rested, three years ago, 
by a gentleman of Savannah, who bound us to no secrecy ; 
though we should have been restrained by our sense of pro- 
priety from publicly using, without his consent, the facts, 
or proofs, then stated by him. 

he appearance of Headley’s ‘‘ Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals,” reminded us of the tradition, and we published it; 
after having given three years, (perhaps he had a longer 
time,) for the “ more deliberate research” of the above 
writer. But after all, the author’s “ premature publica- 
tion” may be the best means of completing the research in 
which he was so laudably engaged. Headley, in his sketch 
of Ney, mentions acircumstance so singular as to appear a 
little suspicious to one disposed to credit the tradition al- 
luded to; thesgh the minuteness of his account would 
seem to leave no doubt of Ney’s nativity. 


“* His father, who loved him tenderly as the son of his 
pride and the glory of his name, was never told of his ig- 
nominious death. He was at this time eighty-eight years 
of age, and lived to be a hundred years old. He saw by 





the mourning weeds on his family that some catastrophe 
had happened, and his father’s heart told but too well 
where the bolt had struck; but he made no inquiries, and 
though he lived twelve years after, never mentioned his 
son’s name, and was never told of his fate. He knew he 
was dead, but he asked not how nor where he died.” 





THE TREATY OF CAERNARVON. 


Three days after the birth of Edward, first prince of 
Wales, Caernarvon Castle became the rendezvous of all 
the chiefs of North Wales, who met to tender their final 
submission to Edward J. with this condition, that the Saxon 
monarch would grant them, as ruler, a prince of their own 
country. The termination of the meeting is related in the 
following ballad. 


The spring-time held its pleasant rule o’er Cambria’s green 
land, 


Where lavish Nature free bestows her sweets and odors 
bland ; 


But ah! amid that mountain hold, so rich in legends old, 

The bard’s wild chant was heard no more upon his harp 
of gold, 

But chiefs were arming in each hall and peasants in each 
glen, 

While every ancient castle sent its force of valiant men. 


It was a time of deadly strife, when rous’d by minstrel lays, 

And words prophetic, that foretold the dawn of better days, 

The brave Lewellyn led his host against the Saxon foe, 

Who, like a mighty torrent, pour’d from England’s plains 
below ; 

In vain they fought, his barons bold, for country and for life, 

In martyr-streams their heart's blood flow’d in that unequal 
strife, 

And silken banners trail’d in gore, torn plumes and broken 
shields 

Were the sole harvest which they sow’d within their na- 
tive fields, 


Worn with defeat, their monarch slain, their castles over- 
thrown, 

Those freemen of the soil still held a proud and lofty tone, 

When summon’d by the English king they pass’d their 
mountain-wall, 

To tender up their dearest rights in Caernarvon’s hall, 

Where, heedless of stern Edward’s wrath, they spurn’d the 
golden dower, 

Which, with a chief of foreign birth, he proffer’d them that 
hour, 

’Till rous’d to angry speech and deed, they drew their flash- 
ing swords, 

And, with defiance in their miens, breath’d out these hostile 
words : 


* The freedom of our hills is gone ; our cliffs and sunny dells 
Resound not as in former days, with stirring minstrel swells, 
But dark oppression shadows o'er the country of our birth, 
And aliens of the soil we stand upon our native earth; 
Yet witha prince of ourown line we will this yoke endure, 
And by our true submission make our homestead hearths 
secure, 

But ne’er to one of foreign blood allegiance will ye yield ;— 
Far better fall in noble strife upon the battle-field.” 


And soon their tones of passion reach’d the small, secluded 
tower, 

Where, on a velvet couch as soft as e’er grac’d lady’s bower, 

The fair and gentle Eleanor, the monarch’s lovely bride, 

Repos’d ’neath silken tapestries, her young babe at her side, 

While watchful of her slumber light attendants pressed 
around, 

Trembling, for their dear mistress’ sake, at each discordant 
sound, 

*Till, waken’d by their whisper’d fears, she rais’d her lan- 
guid head, 

And question’d of the cause which fill’d their timid hearts 
with dread. 


“ Now bring me quick a robe,” she cried, “ and aid my fee- 
ble hand 

To bind these tresses as become a lady of the land ; 

And let this diamond circlet round my pallid temples iwine, 

And haste ye, ’mid its flashing light, this flowing veil con- 
fine :” 


And while her wondering handmaids strove to do her bid- 





While, like a giant watchman set to guard that region fair, 
Old Snowden stood with snow-capp'd head suspended high 
in air: 





ding high, 


| The sudden crimson lit her check, the fire flash’d from her 


eye, 
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Till, all impatient of delay, with gesture strangely wild, 
She sprang towards the couch, and clasp’d the yet uncon- 
scious child. 


“* Now fare ye well awhile,” she said, “I must the hostess 
play, 

And welcome to this castle’s walls these native chiefs to- 
day ; 

For much I fear my kingly lord doth need his royal dame, 

With woman’s gentle blandisliments their stubborn hearts 
to tame ; 

And smiling gently. as she mark’d each maiden’s anxious air, 

She mov’d with lightsome step along the turret’s winding 
stair, 

Till suddenly, like fairy dream, so beautiful and bright, 

She stood amid those armed men, whose ire was at its 
height. 


“ What lack ye yet, my chiefs?” she ask’d, as bowing her 
slight form, 

She look’d amid the angry groups, as sunbeam ‘mid the 
storm ; 

“What lack ye, valiant friends, to make your monarch’s 
treaty sure, 

And banish war and bloodshed from your bright land ever- 
more ?” 

A low, clear whisper ran along that vaulted chamber deep ;— 

An under-tone, as though their ire a moment’s space might 
sleep; 

And then, at once, a hundred lips were heard aloud to ery, 

‘** No other than a native prince, or we will fight and die!” 


“‘ Now God be prais’d !” exclaimed the Queen, in clear, ex- 
ulting voice, 

“That | can tender you, this day, a chief of your own 
choice; 

One, born in happy hour, within, your cloudless region 
bright, 

Whose soul is stainless as the snow that rests on Snow- 
den’s height ; 

And as those barons pressed around in mute yet pleas’d sur- 
prise, 

She sprang from her young consort’s arm, with gladness in 
her eyes, 

And throwing back the crimson scarf that wrapt her slen- 
der form, 

Revealed the tender babe that slept upon her bosom warm. 


** Look on him! he is yours,” she cried, “ a flower of your 
own clime, 

Whose earliest accents shall be taught to lisp your native 
chime ; 

Would that his lips could speak, yet see !”—just then the 
infant stirr’d, 

And e’en as though his tender ear had caught his mother’s 
word, 

He turn’d his dreamy glance towards the half-reluctant band, 

And from the shielding mantle toss'd his soft and tiny hand, 

While heedful of this trivial deed, the young Queen shriek’d 
with joy, 

As high among those barons bold, she rais’d the princely boy. 


Such stillness !—one might e’en have heard the fall of forest 
leaf, 

As with a reverential air advane’d each mountain chief, 

And bending lowly, kiss’d that hand, whose simplest act of 
life 

Had thrown soft oil upon those wild and stormy waves of 
strife ; 

Yet ere another moment’s space they broke that hush _pro- 
found, 
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As every sword with startling clang its fitting scabbard 
found, 

While loud above the clash of steel arose their deafening 
cry, 

“A native prince is ours to-day; for him we’ll fight and 
die !” 


Mary E. Lee. 





HOUSEHOLD SONNETS. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


Vv. 


MY FATHER. 


Oh! name rever’d from childhood’s earliest time, 
And worship’d more as deep’ning years roll on ; 
They tell me, father, that thy face is wan— 
That thou hast lost the freshness of thy prime, 
And that thy ‘‘ sacred temples” now are clad 
With silvery streaks wove by Time’s frosty finger :— 
They say thy voice is low, and sometimes sad— 
That thy feet falter, and thou’rt fain to linger 
Amid thy household band. Oh! father, dear, 
A thousand miles thee and thy child divide, 
And often sinks my anxious heart with fear, 
Lest I may never more sit at thy side! 
Father, beloved! my duteous hand would fain thy ills 
assuage, 
And smooth with tenderest care the couch of thy declining 
age. 


Vi. 


MY MOTHER. 


Within a holy and a guarded spot 
Is shrin’d thy gentle image, mother dear ;— 
The vanities of life profane it not— 
No worldly presence ever enters there. 
In my heart’s inner temple is an altar, 
Whereon an incense-fire burns pure and ciear, 
Thy sacred image lives, Oh! mother, here, 
And often would my weary spirit falter, 
Did it not feel thy holy presence near. 
Oh! priz’d above all price the sainted tie 
Which wears not when all other ties grow weak : 
Mother! in my loneliness I vainly seek 
A love which changeth not! I turn to thee 
And claim the only place that now is left to me ! 


Vil. 
TO MARY. 


We are no longer young! Dear sister, thou 
And I have enter’d on our life’s midsummer— 
Our place is fill’d by many a gay-new-comer— 
And what we were of old we are not now. 
Mary, belov’d! full many a golden promise 
From Hope’s green bough Time’s hand hath stolen from us, 
For thee so lov’d, an early widowed lot 
And its Jone sorraws—yet thou art resigned. 
For me whose dreams—Oh! Sister, I will not 
Stir the grief-fountain in my bosom shrin’d ! 
There are some things known to our Maker only— 
He brighteneth man’s path—He maketh lonely. 
Yet ’mid all chance and change no jot can perish 
Of that dear love which we do for each other cherish. 
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ELLEN TRAVERSE, 


“ Look not upon the wine when it is red.” 


The carriage was atthe door. The young wife, 
who had worn her marriage-ring but three days, 
now stood before her mirror, arraying her simple, 
yet tasteful dress. The glass refiected a delicate, 
girlish figure, attired in snowy muslin of gossamer 
lightness. A simple orange wreath encircled the 
rich braid of hair at the back of her head; while 
beneath its delicate blossoms fell the bridal veil, its 
light folds mingling with the magnificent auburn 
tresses that swept her snowy neck. One single 
jewel, a gift from her husband, nestled amid the 
folds of lace on her bosom, and completed her ex- 
quisitely simple toilet. The sweet young face 
was in perfect keeping with this pure style of dress, 
bearing on every feature traces of that gentleness 
and earnest thoughtfulness that won every heart 
who knew her. Ellen Fisher was a single-hearted, 
generous being, whose unselfish nature would make 
any sacrifice for others. Unobtrusive and quiet, 
yet like a ministering angel, did she seek out the 
poor and afilicted, and when she could do no more, 
would pour balm into the suffering heart, by her 
gentle sympathy and soothing words. And all re- 
joiced, yet thought it strange, when the haughty Ed- 
ward Traverse wooed the lovely and modest Ellen 
Fisher. Those who knew him best, wondered 
least; for Traverse was a passionate worshipper 
of the beautiful—the physically, morally and men- 
tally beautiful! His eye was first caught by the 
rare beauty of her face and form, then he delighted 
to trace, through the soft light of her loving eyes, 
the loveliness that dwelt in her pure spirit; and he 


well knew how to draw out the rich treasures of 
her cultivated mind, by the eloquent language of 


his own. He loved her—what marvel? All who 
knew her did the same. Heloved as men love a rare 
jewel in a precious casket ; while she, with the trust- 
ing faith of a woman’s heart, gave her life and her 
happiness to his keeping, and worshipped the Su- 
preme Source from whom the blessing came. And 
as she gave him her hand that he might lead her 
to his own home, where he had invited his friends 


to meet her, there went with it a full swelling of 


the heart towards Heaven, that she was permitted 
to possess that dear hand, so capable, as she thought, 
of leading her through the mazes of life. How 
often is the heart deceived in its fondest hopes! 
These two young beings looked down a vista, where 
all was light and sunshine and joy. Gay hopes 
flitted on angels’ wings before them, and they saw 
not the cloud that gathered slowly over their bright 
perspective and darkened it with its gloomy sha- 
dow, 

** And this is our home, Ellen,” exclaimed the 
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young bridegroom, while his fine dark eyes beamed 
with affection on the fair being by his side, as he 
led her up the marble steps of a handsome house. 
“ This is our own home, Ellen; how happy we 
shall be ; for to be with you is happiness in itself.” 

The gentle bride raised her eyes, suffused with 
tears, to the speaker’s face, and while the pearly 
drops trembled over their delicate lids, she mur- 
mured softly, “* With the blessing of God, we will 
be happy, dear Edward.” 

The young man seemed confused for a moment, 
then taking her hand in his, pressed it to his heart, 
replying, ** You are so good, so full of holy thoughts, 
Ellen, that I sometimes wish you less good, that 
the contrast to myself might not be so striking.” 

Ellen had no time for reply, for at the moment 
a carriage rattled up to the door ;—the steps were 
let down with a flourish, and a party of ladies and 
gentlemen sprang gaily out. Mr. Traverse turned 
to meet them with a light laugh, as if he wished to 
shake off the serious feeling of the moment before, 
and taking the hand of one of the ladies, exclaim- 
ed, “ Well, Queen of Beauty, (whom ladies call 
Miss Emma Fountaine, and gentlemen, the ‘ Beau- 
tiful Emma,’) we wait your august presence before 
we proceed to that formidable drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Ellen Traverse will be installed ‘ Mistress of 
Ceremonies,’ and we want you to lend her the light 
of your countenance to go through the terrible or- 
deal.’’ 

“*T do not think your newly-acquired dignity sets 
well on you, Ellen,” returned the sprightly Miss 
Fountaine; “ you look much more like Ellen Fisher 
this evening, with that languishing look out of those 
blue eyes, and that simple white dress, than Mrs, 
Edward Traverse, mistress of this stately mansion, 
ay! and of its stately lord, too, if he does not look 
out for his own rights,” and taking the arm of her 
escort, she entered the drawing-room, followed by 
Edward Traverse and his timid, though beautiful 
wife. 

The drawing-rooms were superb. Light flashed 
in brilliant circles from the chandeliers, and lent 
additional lustre to the bright eyes that sparkled 
beneath them. And young, clear voices trilled in 
song; and silvery laughter floated throngh the 
rooms, and the light jest and witty repartee played 
a brilliant battledore from lip to lip. And amid all 
this mingling of sounds and flitting of forms, the 
servants bore the heavy waiters, and the sparkling 
wine circulated freely, and many a rosy lip touched 
the rim of the glass and tempted the young ad- 
mirer of its beauty to drain the dregs. Oh! Wo- 
man! in your hours of thoughtlessness and mirth, 
how little do you reck of the influence you exert 
‘on the other sex! Oh! could you but read the 
fearful record against you, you would find the veri- 
fication of the proverb, “ e’ est le premier pas qui 
coute ;”’ and you doubtless could remember many a 
young man of bright promise, who could date his 
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downward course from the first eup offered by the, 
fair hand of the one-he loved. Ellen’s unsophis-. 
ticated little heart sank within her as she saw her 
husband, whom sh@ had thought so faultless, pass 
the wine freely and merrily, pressing his friends to 
join him, and challenging them by toasts. In her 
father’s house wine was used only for the sick. 
She had been taught that there was danger in the | 
draught, and now she felt as if suspended over the’ 
brink of an abyss with him she loved best on earth. | 
And unconsciously her countenance assumed an} 
expression of profound sadness ; her usually beam- | 
ing eyes were concealed by the lids that drooped 
heavily over them, and her lips quivered with the 


feelings that oppressed her. She was lonely amid 


this gay and joyous throng, for she had few friends | 
among the devotees of fashion who crowded the | 
rooms ;: and her thoughts went back to her chiid- | 
hood’s home, where she had so often, at this hour, | 
heard the sweet voices of her sisters singing their 


evening hymn, and then, in imagination, she knelt 
with them around their family altar, while her aged 
father solemnly implored the blessing of God in, 
their behalf. But here, she felt that there would 
be no prayer, no remembrance of the God of her 
father ; and for the first time since her betrothal, 
Ellen felt unhappy. 

The hours passed away : the festive throng with- 
drew ; the lights went out—the flowers withered; 


and the unclouded sun looked in next morning ona 
sickening scene of confusion and discomfort. Poor 
Ellen! her feelings were in perfect accordance 


with the state of the house. She had been awa- 
kened from a bright dream of perfect bliss, by the 
tude grasp of anxious care: and though she had 
seen nothing in her husband that one less pure- 
hearted than herself would have condemned, yet 
coming events, casting their shadows before, filled 
her with fearful presentiments. Let us see how 
they were realized. Spring came and found Ed- 
ward Traverse the same devoted, affectionate hus- 
band, lavishing his wealth to contribute to the hap- 
piness of his beloved Ellen; yet rather fonder of | 
gay company than young married men are wont to 
be. The long summer days dragged heavily after, 
and so oppressed him with heat and languor, that 
he was fain to support his sinking powers with good 
old Sherry or racy Port. Autumn followed, and 
he found it so pleasant to spend the evening with 
his young friends at their clubs : he was so fond of 
‘oysters, and though Ellen knew he loved her bet- 
ter than every thing else in the world, yet she could 
not expect him to mope at home with her every 
evening, and besides, she had always been accus- 
tomed to retiring early, and therefore he could be 
no company for her if he staid at home. So that 
by the time winter had covered earth’s nakedness 
with her glittering mantle of snow, he hardly 
deemed it worth while to attempt an excuse for 


home. 





sleigh-riding and skating parties, invariably fol- 


lowed by wine and cards at night; and Ellen tried 
all her little womanly maneuvres to keep him at 
She could not find courage enough to 
breathe to him her fears, that he was fast travelling 
the road to ruin, yet she would seek, with a winning 
grace, peculiar to herself, to make his evenings so 
pleasant that he could not leave her, and sometimes 


she succeeded, for who could resict those pleading 


eyes and that sweet voice, so flute-like in its tones 
of persuasion. 

Six years had passed since Ellen Fisher gave 
her trusting heart to Edward Traverse, and how 
had she been requited? Not by harshness or ill- 
treatment. Oh, no! for there was tov much man- 
liness in his soul, and too much of tender affection 
for the gentle being whom he had sworn to love 
and cherish, ever to forget for a single moment 
what was due to her. But he knew not the pang 
that rent her heart, as day by day she saw the light 
of intellect fade from his eye, and witnessed the 
ravages of intemperance on his handsome form. 
But more than all, she grieved to see the soul that 


God had created in his own holy image, gradually 


becoming enslaved to this most debasing appetite. 
She mourned that he had fallen from his high es- 
tate; she shed bitter tears of grief over her dar- 
ling boy, and breathed her soul out in prayers for 
the reformation of this beloved being. But days 
passed on, and months, and years, and the strong 
man bowed beneath the yoke of the monster. His 
business no longer conducted by the clear head and 
calculating mind, became embarrassed : creditors 
pressed him closely ; notes poured in for payment, 
and troubles thickened around him. He became 
gloomy and morose to all but his gentle wife,—to 
her he was ever kind, and his heart often smote 
him when he saw her beauty fading beneath the 
sorrow that oppressed her. He knew he was break- 
ing her heart, yet no murmur or reproof ever came 
from her lips; he knew that she was sinking to her 
grave, and he felt like her murderer: and often 
when she laid her soft hand in his, and raised her 
beseeching eyes to him, while she earnestly plead 
with him to abandon his present course—often, 
often, had he sworn to reform, to dash the poisoned 
chalice from his lips, and be again what she had 
believed him to be when he first won the con- 
fidence of her young, loving heart. But he was 
too strongly bound thus easily to free himself. Let 
not him who lightly yields to temptation, flatter 
himself that he can retrace his steps. ‘The down- 
ward road is an easy one, but he who seeks to re- 
turn, step by step, to the high place he has lost, 
only falls back, Sisyphus-like, with increased ve- 
locity. . One bold, one daring leap alone, will place 
him above danger and sure refuge is only in 
taking it. In vain had Ellen sought his confi- 
dence. She had not failed to mark that things 
were going wrong, and he little knew how gladly 
she would have relinquished all claim to this splen- 
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did mansion to bring him peace of mind. A man 
may fancy he has concealed his troubles from the 
world, but he little knows a woman’s heart, who 
thinks to hide his own from her. Her all-absorb- 
ing love can easily read the tracings of care on the 
beloved brow, painful thought in the averted eye, 
and the gnawings of a troubled conscience in the 
compressed lips. For several days she remarked 
that at dinner her husband seemed abstracted and 
unusually thoughtful, and when he returned at night, 
this mood had given way to one of feverish impa- 
tience, and he was evidently much under the influ- 
ence of liquor. One evening he returned in this 
excited state, and after sitting a few moments in 
the parlor with her sisters, who were visiting her, 
took up a lamp, and with an unsteady step, pro- 
ceeded to his chamber. She softly followed him, 
anxious to share his troubles, yet half afraid to so- 
licit his confidence, and when she reached the 
chamber-door, sat down irresolutely in the shadow 
of her infant’s cradle, uncertain whether to throw 
herself on his bosom and give vent to her anxious 
feelings, or to retire and leave him to himself. 
Meanwhile, Traverse seated himself at his wri- 
ting-desk, and drawing forth a pocket-book, be- 
gan to examine its contents; and it was painful to 
watch his changing countenance as he turned over 
leaf after leaf. At last he drew one paper out 
from the rest, and laying it on the desk before him, 
began, evidently, to copy some part of it on a blank 
sheet before him. His face was flushed as much 
from excitem<at of feeling, as from the liquor he had 
drank. Again he opened his pocket-book and took 
from it another paper, as it seemed, but partially 
written out. Ellen's fears could stand it no longer, 
for as his pen passed rapidly over its surface, the 
burning flush that had suffused his face gave place to 
a fearful paleness, and his hand shook like an aspen 
leaf. She rose tremblingly, and stood unobserved 
behind his chair. The paper was a check on an 
extensive house in the city for $1,000, filled out by 
her husband’s hand. Oh! the horror, the fear, the 
madness of that moment to the poor, suffering 
Ellen. Terrible phantoms flitted before her eyes, 
yet, by a tremendous effort, she controlled herself, 
and as he affixed the forged signature to the paper, 
she laid her hand upon his arm. He started, 
dropped the pen, and, looking up, met the terror- 
stricken gaze of his wife. Like statues stood they 
thus for one miserable moment; one moment, that 
seemed to have the wretchedness of years concen- 
trated in its short space; terror and anguish flash- 
ing back from eye to eye. And then the hus- 
band, the guilty, conscience-stricken man, buried 
his death-like face in his hands, and his form shook 
with the violence of his emotions. She knelt be- 
side him, laid her head upon his knee and wept such 
bitter tears of sorrow as we only weep for others 
dearer than ourselves. Not a word was spoken 
for several moments; the deep silence, broken only 





by the gaspings of poor Ellen, who struggled for 
breath. And what were the thoughts wildly rush- 
ing through the brain of the guilty man. Con- 
science carried him back to the time of their mar- 
riage, when she had so gently reproved his pre- 
sumptuous assertion that they would be happy by 
gently reminding him that there could be no true 
happiness without the blessing of God. He felt 
that there had been no blessing with him, that he 
had cast it recklessly from him, and had rushed 
headlong to the precipice over which he now hung. 
And she had saved him, saved him from himself, 
saved him from that act of moral suicide, in which, 
by one fell blow, he would have sunk himself and 
those that were dear to him forever—saved him 
from an awful sin in the sight of God. Oh! that 
he had told her before! Oh! that she had known 
his troubles, how would she have comforted, advised, 
and supported him! He now saw what he might 
have seen before had not his senses, been stupified 
by the intoxicating draughts, that, day afier day, 
maddened his brain. and, night after night, palsied 
his powers. He now saw that this gentle being, 
whom he had loved for her very weakness, (for that 
made her draw more closely and confidingly to 
him,) was one to grow strong as stern adversity 
met her. Like the sapling that bends its slender 
stem and droops its leaves as the fierce blast sweeps 
by, yet rises unbroken in its beauty as soon as the 
storm is hushed, so did Ellen Traverse, in the first 
burst of her grief, bow her head and weep bitterly, — 
yet she wept not long,—her anxious heart was full 
of busy plans. And now did the repentant hus- 
band that, which had he done months before, would, 
have saved him many a pang and her many a 
heart«ache. He opened his heart to her fully and 
freely ; he told her of his difficulties and straits ; 
he told her of reverses ; tuld her how he had been 
pressed in business, and the strong temptation he 
had to the commission of this act. And while he 
confessed that intemperance was the cause of his 
downfall, acknowledged that he had not strength to 
break his chain. ‘Then spoke his gentle wife in the 
pious language she had used when they first entered 
that house. ‘ My dear husband, with the blessing 
of God, we will be happy yet, oh! how I thank 
Him!” she exclaimed, while her beautiful eyes, 
swimming in tears, were raised to Heaven, “ that 
he has permitted me to be the humble means of 
saving you from this dreadful sin and the disgrace 
that would have followed. Thank God! Edward, 
that you are saved, and in His strength free your- 
self from the thraldom you are in.” 

The next morning Edward Traverse called a 
meeting of his creditors, laid open his books for 
their inspection, gave up all his property into their 
hands, and, before them all, swore that if God 
would give him health and strength, he would one 





day pay them all he owed. And in the sight of the 
world he was an honorable man, for none could 
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read the heart. Then, in the presence of his credi- 
tors and his now happy but weeping wife, for whom 
he had sent, he trembling from weakness and ex- 
citement, wrote a solemn pledge to abandon his 
besetting vice of intemperance. ‘“ ‘Thank God,” he 
exclaimed, after he had written it. “ Thank God! 
T am again aman! and before Him I swear to keep) 
this pledge!” And his bent form straightened, the 
sunken eye lighted up with a noble fire, and the 
hand that had but just traced his name on the 
page before him, grasped the pen with a firmer hold, 
and pointed upwards, as if to record the vow in 
lieaven. 

It was a winter's night, six years after the events 
recorded. Edward Traverse had kept his vow,— 
his debts were all paid, with the accumulated in- 
terest, and the handsome house to which he had 
first brought his young and gentle bride, was again 
his own. And he sat in his drawing-room, before 
a bright, cheerful fire, whose warm light mingled 
with the softened rays of a globe lamp on the cen- 
tre-table, and beside him sat his beloved Ellen, 
scarcely less beautiful than when in her girldhood, 
and at their feet, on the carpet, was the little Ed- 
ward, his eurly head resting on the back of a fine 
Newfoundland dog, who shared the rug with him, 
and whose shaggy neck was levingly encircled by 
the arms of his little master. Traverse looked 
fondly on his boy, then, taking the hand of his wife, 
said softly and with much emotion, *‘ Dear Ellen, 
it is twelve years to-night since you were first 
mine by the solemn vow which bound us to each 
other, and six years since you were doubly mine by 
that act of love which saved me from destruction. 
I do not think I have ever spoken of it since, for I 
could not bear to mention it or even think of it. 
But it has been present with me during every mo- 
ment of this day. This morning, Albert Cottrell, 
whom you knew as one of my boon companions, 
committed suicide in consequence of being detected 
in a forgery.” And he shuddered as the word 
passed his lips, while little Edward, who half 
asleep on his living pillow, had caugi:. the latter 
part of the sentence, started up with a bright, ear- 
nest expression on his face. ‘ Papa! what is sui- 
cide? Is it for a man to kill himself? I know what 
forgery is, for I heard one of the big boys say this 
morning, in school, that Walter Cottrell’s father 
had killed himself because he had been caught get- 
ting another man’s money to pay his debts with. 
Oh! how sorry | am for poor Walter,” continued 
the little fellow, unconscious of the pain he was 
inflicting, ‘to have such a mean father. Iam sure 
I would be an honest man, if J were ever so hard 
run. Would not you, papa?” And his little form 
expanded, and his dark eyes flashed with the inde- 
pendence of his spirit, and he laid his hand enqui- 
ringly upon his father’s knee. His father clasped 





one look of speechless agony on his embarrassed 
wife and rushed from the room. 
The father found his condemnation on the lips 


of his own son. 





THE EYE AND THE WING. 
A Collection of Poems mostly Imaginative. 


BY A SOUTHRON. 


IMMORTALITY. 


I. 


Beside me, in a dream of the deep night, 
Unsummon’d, but in loveliness array’d, 
Stood a warm, blue-eyed maid ; 

And the night fled before her, and the bloom 
Of her eternal beauty, from my sight, 
Dispell’d the midnight gloom. 


Il. 


She stood beside me, and her white hand fell, 

A touch of life and light upon my brow,— 

That straightway felt the fresh’ning waters flow, 

As from a heart whose tides had sudden might, 

In the bright presence of some holy spell,— 

Whose smile at once brought strength with new 
delight. 


Ill. 


And in her voice a winningness prevail’d,— 

A music born of waters, that go free 

Through forests gladdened in their greenery ;— 
And lapsing through their leaves, as in a play 
Of song and bird, by flow’r and beam regaled, 
Whose pastimes are not ended with the day. 


IV. 


Hers was a voice of wings ;--the linnet’s note, 
The lark’s clear morning song of upper skies, 
The dove’s sweet plaint of tenderness and sighs ;— 
And the unparallel’d life within her own, 

Made these a happier music than they brought, 
Unchorus'd, when they carol’d forth alone! 


Vv. 


Her eye was its own music,—its own flight,— 
As if commercing ever with the spheres, 

It strove for harmonies to mate with theirs, 
And wings to pass from star to star at will ;— 





him to his breast with a passionate embrace, cast 


To shun the province, yielded up to night, 
For realms of brightness, still ! 
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Vi. 


The living speech upon her lips, in fire, 

Rose, swelling, like a soul ;—while in her eye, 
The truth that blossoms with divinity, 

Rayed out with golden brightness, and awoke 
Within my heart a pulse of new desire, 

That burst each ancient yoke. 


Vil. 


Then, in my rapture, I had lain my head 

Upon the soft swell of that happy round, 

That rose up, like a white, celestial mound,— 

As saying,—“ bring your gifts to this one shrine ;” 
But that her brow’s clear will soon banishéd 

The fond resolve from mine! 


Vill. 


I did not quail or tremble at her glance, 

For still it seem’d as she were there to bring 
New loves to crown my hope, a newer wing,— 
And open better provinces of life ;-- 

Within her smile I saw deliverance, 

And broad, new realms for strife. 


IX. 


Yet broken was my speech, and forth I stood, 
Despairing, though immers’d in certain bliss, 

Lest I should Jose, in my soul’s feebleness, 

The embrace that now seem’d needful to content ; 
And tears were all that the impetuous blood 
Vouchsafed, of all it meant! 


xX. 


Then sweeter grew the smile upon her face, 
As, conscious of my suffering and my truth, 
Her heart for mine was sudden smit with ruth; 
And she made answer, not with human word ;— 
But in her smile, and the iatelligent grace 

Of motion was she heard. 


XI. 


“Thy wish is thy performance,” said she then ;— 
** And thou wilt take me to thy arms anon, 
When thou hast put thy loftier nature on, 

And made me the sole passion in thy heart ; 

But not for thee, when we shall meet again, 

To be what now thou art! 


XII. 


“ And ‘tis for thy soliciting to say, 

Whether my form will show to thee as now ;— 
It may be thou wilt shrink to see the brow, 
Which, though in loveliness it now appears, 
May so affront thee, thou wilt turn away 

In terror and in tears! 


XIII. 


“Tf that the passion thou hast felt for me, 
Live in thy future memory, thou wilt raise 
Thy altar, and thy anthem, in my praise ; 








And I will light thy fires, and wing thy strain ;— 
But if I lose thee from my love, for thee, 
My presence must be pain. 


XIV. 


“°Tis written, we shall meet ;--’tis written more, 
Thou shalt be mine; I thine; and we must go, 
Forever link’d, through ages that still flow 

From founts of time eternal, to no end, 

Save one of toil, which we may both deplore, 

Or covet, as thy single wishes tend. 


XV. 


“Our future is performance! Worlds are placed 
Around us, for possession ; and, in these, 

We make our separate mansions as we please, 
And choose the separate tasks that each fulfil ; 

In these, or happy and blest; or, low debased,— 
Must wait upon thy will. 


XVI. 


* And thus, in a brief vision of the night, 

I show thee what I am, that thou may’st see, 

How great the blessings that still wait on thee, 
Even at thy pleasure :—Could I show thee more, 
Then should thy wonder grow with thy delight 
At what is in my store. 


XVII. 


“T come not with denial, though I now 

Deny thee my embrace ;—thy head shall lie 

Upon this bosom—on thy doubtful eye, 

This form shall rise at last, whate’er thou beest ; 
For thee to say, how fair shall be the brow, 

How bright the eye, which, in that day, thou seest. 


XVIII. 


“Oh! *tis to all my charms that I entreat 

Thy coming;—thou shall have my crown and 
wings ; 

For thee, the bird that late and early sings, 

When hope is at the entrance, shall appear ; 

And we will glide, with pinions at our feet, 

To tasks by Love made dear! 


XIX. 


“Come to me then, beloved one, with thy heart 
Made pure in my remembrance—with thy thought, 
By hope of triumph in mine, forever taught 

To seek the unnamed condition of delight ;— 

So shall I meet thee, fond as now thou art, 

Thou me, as now IJ seem unto thy sight!” 


Xx. 


Rapture, O! Rapture: wherefore wert thou born 
thou, a part of death, 
Art lost to being with thy first sweet breath, 

And lifelong, then, we mourn thee with an eye 





Turned outwards, inwards, with the look forlorn, 


Too happy, if it seeks for thee on high ! 
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RAVENEL HALL. 
A TALE IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


A mournful silentness is thine, 
O! sad and lonely place, 

And tearfully my memory turns 
Thy better days to trace. 


For thou hast held some happy hearts 
And faces fair to see, 

And thou hast viewed some sorrows too, 
That none beheld but thee. 


Well may J pause thy name to hear 
And grieve thy fate to see, 

For thou didst bring the sweetest thoughts 
That ever dawned for me. 


I was spending, several years ago, a few summer 
weeks in the vicinity of a watering-place, equally 
resorted to by those seeking the restoration of 
health, and those wishing to escape from the mala- 
dy of ennui. I had few acquaintances among the 
visitors, and cared little to increase their number, 
for I was suffering from the lassitude attending 
prolonged indisposition, and the perpetual gaiety of 
strangers was irksome. My amusements, there- 
fore, were solitary, and consisted principally in light 
reading and lonely rambles. It was during one of 
my indolent afternoon saunterings near the sea- 
shore, that I was overtaken by a heavy-cloud, which 
threatened rain, and I Jooked around for some pro- 
tecting shelter. One of the small white cottages, 
scattered by modern taste around the old town of 
Newport, stood not far before me, and thither I 
directed my steps, to solicit refuge from the ap- 
proaching storm. It was a small building, scru- 
pulously neat in the arrangement of its limited 
grounds, which extended to the edge of the cliff 
overlooking the sea. The house was almost em- 
bowered in shrubbery, the site being too much ex- 
posed to the sweep of the winds for trees of any 
size to flourish there. A low covered porch, the 
whole length of the cottage, fronted the ocean, and 
commanded a vast view of the waves, now fretting 
into foam, and darkened by the lowering skies. 
There was little to be seen from the point, save 
the sea-washed rocks and the troubled waters, yet 
the eye lingered with a peculiar feeling of interest 
on a view lacking all variety of objects, yet ever 
restlessand varying initself. Besidea small writing 
table in the little piazza, was seated an old man, 
engaged with his pen, which he courteously put 
aside to receive me as I entered. His greeting 
was kind and easy, with that simple grace which 





is seldom seen in old age, and is always the result 
of rare moral combinations. I apologized for my 
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intrusion, and after naming its cause, begged my 
presence might not interrupt his literary labors. 

“They are labors of love,” he answered with a 
smile; “old age is naturally garrulous, repaying 
itself in the present for the briefuess of its future, 
and as I live too much alone to have frequent oppor- 
tunities of indulging my loquacity, I revenge myself 
on fate by turning author, and sketching on paper, 
what I would otherwise speak. Your coming, 
therefore, instead of being an intrusion, affords me 
the real pleasure for which I was seeking a sub- 
stitute.” 

“You have so much around you to inspire imagi- 
nation,” I said, ‘‘ that one might be forgiven even 
for rhapsodizing here ;—are your sketches romance 
or reality t” 

“They are truthful romances, blending both,” 
he replied, ** for there are few novels containing as 
much romance, as lingers about an old man’s mem- 
ories. The extremes of life have many traits in 
common, and time is apt at last to restore what it 
had taken from our active years, the illusions of 
our youth. This place, too, in its desolate quiet- 
ness is peculiarly calculated to revive the past, and 
in my tranquil corner here, I sit daily watching 
the perpetual sea, and scanning from my nook the 
gay crowds, who, in strong contrast, are year after 
year treading these shores. Are you surprised that 
something of a moralizing mood should often come 
overmet One of the German writers—those far- 
seeing prophets of literature,—has aptly compared 
human life to one of these watering-places, where 
visitors are constantly arriving, tarrying and de- 
parting, leaving no trace of their presence, while 
the enduring world of nature moves on unchanged 
amid the varying throngs of guests.” 

“Such reveries may be pleasant enough when 
summer and sunshine are around you ; but this lo- 
cation must be worse than gloomy in winter, when 
‘wrapt in whirlwind and begirt with storm. ” 

** You would doubtless consider it so,” he re- 
turned with a smile, “‘ but my recreations are no 
longer those of youth and activity, and the privi- 
lege I enjoy here of doing wholly as I please, is 
too agreeable to be lightly relinquished.” 

‘That is indeed a somewhat scarce pleasure, 
and of course you have many friends within reach, 
who would prevent your feeling the loneliness of 
your home.” 

** Again that is a young man’s reasoning. At 
my age, one has few friends left, not because I 
have become philosophic and learned to doubt, for 
that is a wisdom | am thankful to have escaped ; 
but at threescore Time has spared us little with 
which life commenced.” 

* But do you not fear the mental effects of oc- 
cupations like yours? will not incessant reflection 
and regretful remembrance, finally render exist- 
ence a burden ?” 


“Undoubtedly ; but my reflections are not gloomy, 
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and recollection is not always regret. It isa great | 
happiness to me to live the past over, to gather the | 
scattered leaves of its roses, and I find in my daily | 
scribblings a perpetual refuge from ennui. Since 
you seem surprised that contentment can exist with | 
such monotony, I must prove my assertions, and if’ 
in your accustomed walks, you will kindly look in 
on my solitude, I can at least promise you a cor- 
dial welcome, and display to you my various re- 
sources for killing time.” 

I very gladly availed myself of the permission 
thus accorded to repeat my visit, and during the 
remainder of my sojourn in the neighborhood, few 
days elapsed without finding me a guest at the cot- 
tage. I was more and more charmed with the 
bland simplicity, the varied acquirements and cul- 
tivated tastes of my new acquaintance, and I have 
never seen any one on whom the mantle of expe- 
rience had fallen in folds so graceful. Itis a rare 
talent to grow old happily, and to retain the fresh- 
ness of the heart unsullied, while the mind is stored 
with the world's dark wisdom. As we became 
more intimate, I solicited a glance at the MSS., 
whose recording formed so large a portion of 
his amusement, and he acceded to my desire with 
the unaffected courtesy of his character, evincing 
as he did so, neither the vanity of authorship, nor 
the pretended reluctance of self-love. His sketch- 
es were without literary pretension, merely traced 
to while away hours whose unemployed loneliness 
would have pressed too heavily, and if they could 
impart to another even a momentary entertainment, 
he was not one to withhold them. It was thus that 
the volume of tales fell into my hands, from which 
these sketches are selected; whether or not the 
contents were worthy the trouble of transcribing 
them, the gracious reader must decide. 

Ravenel Hall was the building, par excellence, of 
the beautiful village in whose outskirts it was situ- 
ated. It was an old establishment, as age is reck- 
oned in our country, and the lordly trees that veiled 
its beauties from vulgar gaze were no upstart, par- 
venue guardians, but had been spared by the good 
taste of successive generations. ‘They reared their 
protecting branches majestically above the gray 
stone walls, as if they felt themselves aristocrats, 
and intended to keep up their ancient dignity. But 
alas! change is the desecrating spirit of our land, 
and one after another the old dwellings are passing 
away from the families that founded them. Strangers 
are usurping the deserted rooms, and the same lav- 
ish extravagance and profusion which made the halls 
once ring with revelry, and filled them with all that 
was gay and graceful, the reckless prodigality of 
rural southern life, are writing their destiny now 
in loss and ruin, and bartering for gold the hallowed 
precincts of many happy homes. Soch is the mourn- 
ful legacy bequeathed by the past to the future, and 





never did a more rebellious heart acknowledge the 
bequest than Edward Ravenel’s, when he looked 


through burning tears, his sad farewell to the place 
linked with all his dearest associations, which yet 
might be his no longer. He was a youth just at 
life’s proudest and most sensitive era; an only 
child; the supposed heir of wealth, he had been 
reared in luxury, and surrounded by adulation and 
indulgence. Now, educated to no profession, fet- 
tered by the prejudices of his social position, he 
found himself an orphan, almost penniless, and his 
strong natural energies all untrained to useful ap- 
plication. No wonder that his trial-lot seemed 
hard, and that inexpressible bitterness lay in his 
parting look at the home which had passed into 
strangers’ hands. 

But his was no disposition to yield quietly to the 
sway of adverse circumstances ; the unconquerable 
will that sooner or later works out its own success 
was already stirring within, and he resolved inthis 
heart to regain the mastery of that place, even if 
possession must be won by exile and toil. He 
went his way, with the fulfilment of that mental 
vow his guiding impulse, and years fraught with 
many a thrilling memery to him, passed before he 
again crossed the threshold of his childhood’s home. 
Never did he hear the name of its purchaser with- 
out a pang; the bitter spirit of disappointment could 
not be subdued, and he almost hated the fortunate 
one, whose wealth had obtained the privileges so 
inestimable in his eyes. 

The buyer of Ravenel Hall, or “the Hall,” as it 
was from- this time termed, was a Mr. Manton, a 
man of middle age, who had been the maker of 
his own fortunes. Self-cultivated and practical, 
he was a person in every way respectable, and who 
fulfilled scrupulously the various responsibilities de- 
rived from his position. 

Very different, however, was the management of 
domestic affairs at the Hall under his control, from 
the mirthful reign of the decayed dynasty : the 
music and dance of other days were absent now ; 
the doors were no longer open to all guests, and 
only a stately, formal association was held with 
the society of the neighborhood. Mr. Manton 
knew too well the value of time, to waste it even 
in pleasure, and when after a while he became a 
successful candidate for public honors, and quitted 
the Hall for the Capitol, few regretted his depar- 
ture, and his brief annual visit to his estate added 
little to the social gaiety around. He had been 
for several years a widower, and two little girls, 
his only children, resided permanently at the Hall, 
under the care of their mother’s sister. They 
were about eight and ten years of age at the time 
of their removal to their new home, and when re- 
lieved from the wearisome formality attending their 
father's stated visits, the young ladies seemed highly 
to enjoy the liberties of their pleasant location. 
Their aunt was excessively indulgent, and after 
the daily routine of study was over, she entered 
eagerly into all their schemes of amusement, for 
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Miss Lear had lost with youth neither its charity | 


nor its sympathy. She found her own happiness 


in promoting that of others, and if sometimes, in| 


the solitude of her thoughts, she felt her lot was 
lone, if glimpses would return of a past whose ties 
were broken, and if the laughter of childhood jarred 
upon remembrances none of the happiest, there 
was no visible evidence of despondency ; her brow 
was ever placid and serene, her smile soft and win- 
ning. We may talk as we will of “ single bless- 
edness,” but it is a sad thing for a woman to pass 


beyond girlhood, with the yearning at her heart | 


unfilled ; to see the companions of her early enjoy- 
ments forming new connections, finding new homes, 
and then to realize that time is but severing her 
ties, that change is darkening—an inevitable cloud 
upon the horizon of her hopes, and that she has 
no arm to cling to, no one to love her better than 
all the world beside. It is the fashion to speak 
slightingly of old maidenhood, but I would name 
its votaries in loving reverence, fur it numbers in 
its sisterhood many almost angelic, whose freedom 
from the engrossment of the closest links of kin- 
dred, seems to have opened their hearts to wider 
and holier charities. 

Julia and Evelina Manton, or Lena, as the latter 
was called, soon became well acquainted in their 
neighborhood, and as time glided on, and they drew 
near the eve of womanhood, many an admiring 
eye followed the graceful form of the elder sister. 
Their expectations of wealth of course greatly en- 
hanced the attractions of the young ladies, but as 
yet they were still in seclusion, their father’s wishes 
forbidding their entrance into society. The sisters 
were wholly unlike ; Julia was certainly a beauty : 
there was no common loveliness on her high proud 
forehead, her richly glowing cheek, and large shad- 
owy eyes. The expression too was intellectual, 
with a slight dash of scorn ; but her smile was en- 
chanting, and its countless dimples were beautiful 
to see. Lena was less showy, and would not have 
been termed even pretty, had not the sweetest pos- 
sible expression redeemed features in themselves 
ordinary. She was, however, far inferior to her 
sister in outward charms, and in truth was so indo- 
lent in her studies, that even the indulgent aunt was 
sometimes obliged to reprimand. Julia, on the 
contrary, was ambitious and industrious, and won 
admiration for her acquirements as well as for her 
beauty. Perhaps she was a little too confident in 
both, but assuredly she well deserved both personal 
and mental commendation, and unconsciousness in 
such cases is a mere fable. We may be ignorant 
of our faults, but we never are so of our gifts. The 
difference in the sisters aroused no bitter feeling 
between them; Julia petted and encouraged her 
companion, and loved her far better than any one 
else, while Lena considered her sister a specimen of 
perfection. ‘The circle at the Hall was a placid 
and happy one, and Julia was the only member of 
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it who wished for change. As she grew older, 
and felt the pleasant convictions of loveliness and 
intelligence, she yearned to test her powers, to ex- 
cite admiration and receive the homage of flattery, 
so bewitching to the young and fair. She had 
reached her eighteenth year, and she began to be 
restless, and to grow weary of her life’s seclusion 
and unvaried monotony. 

It was a bright cool morning in early spring, the cro- 
cuses were peeping from the ground, and a few rash 
violets had raised their blue eyes timidly to the sun, 
Lena had been out on an exploring ramble, and was 
carefully placing a few flowers in a vase of water. 
One feels special tenderness for the little fragile 
sensitive blossoms that have the hardihood to brave 
the lingering winter, and come to us, the sweet 
messengers of verdure and promise. Miss Lear 
was busy with her netting, and Julia was seated 
beside the fire, her feet resting on the fender, and 
her fingers languidly playing with her ringlets. 
She had neither book nor work, she was a little 
ennuyée, and having nothing to do, she was doing 
it. 

‘“‘ How do you contrive to be always so busy and 
so happy, Lena?” she asked, “ you are taking as 
much trouble with those frail flowers, as if they 
were rare and beautiful.” 

* And so they are rare, Julia,” answered Lena 
with a light laugh, ‘remember I have not seen 
them for a whole year, and if you would exert 
yourself to look at them, you would acknowledge 
their beauty.” 

“TI have seen them a thousand times—I do not 
prize common things as you do,” and then, half 
ashamed of her petulant manner, the young lady 
arose and sauntered to the window. The reviving 
world of nature looked tempting, and she threw 
openthe sash. The air was still cold, but the sun 
gushed in brilliantly ; the “ reckless birds” were 
singing loudly, and no young, care-free heart, could 
resist the contagious brightnessaround. Julia for- 
got her languor as she gazed, and her cheek was 
reddened by the clear fresh breeze. As she stood 
there a gentleman on horseback passed the window ; 
his glance rested in surprise and admiration on the 
glowing face above him, and the next moment a 
visitor was announced. A morning call was a rare 
event in that quiet household, for | have said the 
young ladies had not yet made their entreé into so- 
ciety, and as Julia cast a half-provoked glance at 
her careless morning dress, she mentally resolved 
never to be thus entrapped again. She had, how- 
ever, no cause for such thoughts, and the eye of 
the guest as he entered gazed with undisguised 
rapture on her exceeding beauty. 

“T see you have all forgotten me,” said the gen- 
tleman with a smile, “ and I am punished for my 
vanity in supposing I would be recollected : have I 
passed from your memory also, Miss Lear ?” and 
he held out his hand to the lady as he spoke. 
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* Cousin Arthur!” exclaimed Lena, and the next 
moment saw her clasped in his arms. 

“You must forgive our formal reception,” said 
Miss Lear ; “ you know it has been more than five 
years since we saw you last, and we have so long 
recalled you as a mere boy, we could not recog- 
nize you’’— 

“In the handsome young man, who has the honor 
of addressing you,” interrupted the visitor with a 
gay laugh. “ I accept the apology and compliment, 
and now beg to be reinstated, without further delay, 
in all my privileges of ‘lang syne.’ But why is it 
that my cousin Julia greets me so coldly t has she 
forgotten the gallantries of my boyhood, and my for- 
mer unbounded admiration for her fair self? Alas! 
Iam beginning to realize in my mournful experience, 
all the tales told of woman's oblivious powers !” 

““Why really, Arthur, I am very glad to see 
you,” said Julia ; “ but not expecting you, I was 
perhaps not very cordial.” 

“You certainly seem perfectly enchanted at my 
return, and there is just sufficient dignity in your 
manner to remind me that you are no longer the 
Jadye-love of my childhood, but the very beautiful 
Miss Manton, nearly eighteen years of age, and 
wise enough at that discreet time of life, not to 
smile too bewitchingly upon a poor cousin, without 
a sou in the world, and who has been almost tempted 
in his desperation to turn author and disgrace the 
family.” 

“In pity spare us éhat sorrow,” said Julia, laugh- 
ingly, and blushing at his flattery as she spoke, 
** you know there are bounds to human endurance ; 
and now tell us something of vourself since we 
parted.” 

* First, I must, according to promise, deliver 
these letters from your father, whom I saw yester- 
day, and I will engage to keep very quiet while you 
read them. 1 do not know that I should be so con- 
siderate, but I have accepted my uncle’s invitation 
to spend a week or two with you, and therefore I 
can venture to waste a few moments in silence. I 
am certain you are all delighted that I have come 
and intend to stay, so I will dispense with all as- 
surances of the fact, and you may read your let- 
ters now without delaying to say pretty things to 
me.” 

Five years before, Arthur Kayne had been one 
of the home circle of Mr. Manton, being his ward, 
and the orphan child of an old friend. His father’s 
business affairs had-been left much embarrassed, 
and it was only through the energetic and judicious 
management of his guardian, that Arthur possessed 
even the wreck of what had once been wealth. 
Sufficient, however, had been rescued to educate 
him liberally, and now, his studies completed, he 
had come to take a final and brief resting, before 
plunging permanently into the perplexities and cares 
of life. Although he was legally released from a 
guardian’s thraldom, Mr. Manton was still his advi- 
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ser, and on being consulted as to the youth’s future 
direction of his abilities, had promised to deliber- 
ate on the matter, and invited Arthur to spend the 
interval of idleness in visiting his early friends at 
the Hall. 

How promptly this proposal was acceded to has 
been seen, and the invitation was a welcome one, 
for many a time during the years of absence, had 
the student’s fancies wandered back to the sweet 
faces that used to smile on him so kindly. His 
disposition was frank and joyous, and he was a gay, 
eareless youth, loving life for life's sake, and with 
little of sentiment, yet much of feeling. He could 
not, if he would, have fulfilled his jesting threat of 
‘turning author ;” there were no mental depths in 
his being to fathom ; he could not read his own na- 
ture, and write from it the deeper truths of human 
emotion ; and the heart beating so gayly was over- 
flowing with true and warm and generous impulse, 
but claimed nothing of thoughtful or poetic inspi- 
ration. His was a character with which the world 
deals lightly, and his hopes were the reckless and 
buoyant ones which seem to fulfil themselves. 

The letters were soon read, for Mr. Manton’s 
were always concise, and yet were regularly written 
to the several members of his family. He was a 
man who did those things by rule, and made ex- 
actness in little matters a morality. No one could 
say he ever voluntarily neglected a duty, and yet 
so cold and repelling was his manner of fulfilling 
his responsibilities, so studied his very affections, 
that his presence was like frost, and the bright blos- 
soms of pleasure withered under his influence. All 
persons respected him, but they who saw him rarely, 
liked him best. There are few endowments more to 
be desired than the gift of good manners, for it isa 
precious thing, the power to conciliate. Most for- 
tunate are they who possess the faculty of gaining 
approval, who bear the golden keys of graceful 
words and gentle deeds which unlock all hearts. 
Who has not seen and felt the witchery of this tal- 
ent? But to the master of the Hall, this gift had 
been denied; and it was therefore with no increased 
anticipations of happiness, that the young ladies 
learned their father’s intention of coming in ten 
days, to remain with them several weeks. How- 
ever, the involuntary feeling of vague regret, caused 
by the announcement, was speedily forgotten ; the 
young friends had so much to recall, so many cir- 
cumstances to relate, that the days flitted by rap- 
idly. It must be something more tangible than an 
undefined uneasiness, which can long dim and de- 
press the brilliant illusions of youth and hope. 

Julia was the gravest of the group, and, asa ve- 
racious chronicler, I am bound to reveal even the 
foibles of my heroine, and to confess that some- 
thing of disappointment and a little pique blend- 
ed to shadow the young lady’s beautiful brow. 





She was prone to day-dreaming, and was reaping 
the growth of such folly. Long ago, in their child- 
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ish intercourse, Arthur had been her devoted fol- 
lower, the obedient accomplisher of every girlish 
caprice. He had never become weary of her so- 
ciety, never preferred another’s, and in all her re- 
membrances, his ceaseless attention and constant 
praise had borne a pleasant and prominent part. 
We are apt to admire those who have the good 
taste to laud us, and Julia had consequently dra- 
peried his character and person with a thousand 
fancied attributes of grace and attraction. She 
had loved to contemplate the prospect of meeting 
her boy-admirer again, when his adulation should 
be as fervent as ever, but more earnest and rev- 
erential. Now the reality was before her, and 
like nearly all realities, was far from fulfilling the 
fancy sketches of memory. ‘There was nothing 
in any respect remarkable in the Jight-hearted youth 
beside her; he was handsome, but not peculiarly 
80; agreeable, but in the wrong style, and alto- 
gether too mirthful and animated to suit Julia’s 
fastidious and poetic tastes ; she could have sympa- 
thized had he looked sad, but she could not forgive 
him for being happy. It was the first time she had 
tried romance versus reality; she had taken a glance 
at experience ; and who ever yet found truth other 
than the shadow of dreaming? Arthur, however, 
in his glee at returning to his boyhood’s friends, 
heeded little the reflective silence of the young 
beauty ; his was not one of the minds which can 
translate silence into eloquence. He paused oc- 
casionally fur a moment to admire her surpassing 
loveliness, but soon flitted back to mirth and jest 
again. 

Pleasantly the days glided by until Mr. Manton’s 
arrival ; Lena thought such pleasant ones had never 
been before. Who has not thought the same, when 
first love, the angel of the earth, was lending its 
fascination to life? Sometimes Miss Lear’s eye 
rested anxiously on the smiling face of her younger 
niece, as if she sadly traced the dawning of a 
brightness probably fated to be coldly dissipated by 
paternal authority. Was it from some recollection 
in her own lot that she already divined those young 
impulses so clearly? It may be :—no woman’s 
heart is without its romance past or present ; its 
rainbow-written drama of expectation and love and 
illusion. Ah! well may we cling to its memory, 
for time has no lovelier thing to give, than that 
radiant episode of sunny thoughts, the era of bird 
and song and flower, when life is all blended into 
one remembrance and one trust, and there is noth- 
ing to us in the wide world so beautiful as the star- 
light shining on us from the face beloved! 

It was late in the evening—a cold chilly evening, 
which winter had thrown back to spring, when Mr. 
Manton reached the Hall, bringing with him a guest. 
A pleasant home picture was the apartment where 
the family were assembled. Arthur was reading 
aloud, Miss Lear and Lena were sewing, and Julia, 
the only unoccupied one, was half sitting, half re- 
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clining on a couch, her long ringlets scattered like 
golden tendrils over the cushions, and her position 
one whose dreamy grace an artist would have 
envied. Her eyes, half closed, shadowed her rich 
cheek with their lashes, and her whole appearance 
had that indescribable rose-tinted repose, which, in 
its lovely, fancy-peopled languor, is not rest. Hers 
was the imaginative, visionary interval between the 
girl and womanhood, when the heart is full of 
yearning consciousness, the mind overflowing with 


‘restless fantasies; when all things seem possible to 


the faith which idealizes truth, and the belief that has 
never been tested, and when the affections pine 
almost sorrowfully for some sympathizing response 
to their deep, and troubled, and passionate tender- 
ness. Woe to her who feels thus, if the one be 
false at whose shrine she lays her beautiful offering 
of trust and devotion, for she lavishes a treasure 
nevermore to be replaced, when once its wealth has 
been wasted. And ye, who have won the freshness 
of girlish tenderness, deal gently with the hearts 
that have undoubtingly brought ye the fervor of 
their fond reliance. Reverence their sincerity, and 
bear kindly with the errors that may shadow them, 
for humanity must have its stain, but the earth has 
nothing holier than the self-forgetting, sacrificing 
intensity of maidenhood’s profound and enduring 
love. 

Unannounced, Mr. Manton and his guest entered 
the apartment, and so noiselessly, that their ap- 
proach was unnoticed by the preoccupied group 
within. The eye of the visitor had time to glance 
at the party, and it was evident that Julia’s uncom- 
mon beauty surprised him, and he rivetted his gaze 
on her with that merely mental admiration with 
which he would have scanned a statue. He was 
a man just on the verge of middle life, and his fea- 
tures had the richness of coloring, his figure the 
proud firmness of mould, which come only with 
perfected manhood. His face was one to arrest 
attention, for its proportions were fine, and his eyes, 
deep, searching, earnest and melancholy, were full 
of brilliant and unwritten eloquence. His expres- 
sion was grave beyond his years; the world had 
evidently left its shadows on his heart, for his smile, 
which came but rarely, was tinged with mockery— 
the scoffing of a spirit disappointment had taught 
scorn. Ten years of struggle and aspiration, of 
toil followed alternately by success and defeat, of 
weariness battling with energy, and pride of will 
that brooked no permanent failure, and knew no 
despondency,—ten years of perpetual mental and 
moral warfare had passed since Edward Ravenel 
last stood within his early home. Unutterable sad- 
ness was on his face in his brief glance around that 
familiar room; in itself it was unaltered, but the 
loving ones were lost that had there made his child- 
hood’s sunshine. Ever in his long and monoto- 
nous exertions in a far off land, the mere work for 
wealth so sou! profaning, one thought had been his 
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solace, one hope his encouragement, that thought 
and hope the re-possession of his lost inheritance. 
He stood alone in life, no ties of kindred blessed 
him, but all the past had ever given him of happi- 
ness was associated with his home. He was no 
sentimentalist; premature experience had destroyed 
any romantic tendency he might have originally 
felt; but his father’s counsels, his mother’s indul- 
gent tenderness hallowed every thing there, toa 
heart that, in all its wanderings, had found little 
else to love. 

He had known the purchaser of the Hall but 
slightly, for there was nothing about him to attract 
youth, and his very name sounded harshly to him 
in whose place he stood. Since his return to his 
native country, Ravenel had cultivated an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Manton from motives apart from the 
agreeability of intercourse; it had been many a 
long day since he had acted from impulse in such 
matters. He had amassed in his toilsome years 
abroad far more than sufficient to repurchase his 
estate, and knowing how little time its owner spent 
there, he concluded no peculiar estimation was given 
toit. He was aware, too, that without being ava- 
ricious, Mr. Manton felt great reverence for wealth, 
and attached to it that importance usvally imparted 
to it by those who have passed life in acquiring it, 
and owe to it all their consequence. Ravenel, on 
the contrary, cared little for acquisition,—his exer- 
tions had been directed to one solitary end. He 
had dwelt upon the idea of being again master of 
that place, until the scheme had grown intoa passion 
with him, a purpose not lightly to be thwarted. He 
had much of that pride of family, at variance with 
our social and political professions, yet, neverthe- 
less, within proper limits, a lofty and generous 
thing. It isno false pride, and no idle privilege, to 
look backward on a Jong line of kindred, ennobled, 
not by the artificial greatness of star and title, but 
those of the spotless honor, the unsullied name, men 
who redeemed their country with their blood and 
gloried in the martyrdom, women worthy to be of 
such the wives and mothers, all patient and holy- 
hearted, and faithful followers in the footsteps of 
the sorrowful one who trod the earth in trial and 
looks on it now in love. They are unwise who 
would scoff at such feelings, for every thrilling re- 
membrance of the past is a powerful incentive to 
retain unprofaned the reputation bequeathed, and 
I, for one, reverence the pride that thus immortally 
spiritualizes virtue, and sacredly preserves the 
memory of the good. 

Edward Ravenel’s was a character naturally ad- 
mirable but its resources had been misapplied, and 
the energies which, if rightly directed, would have 
made him great, had only been wasted to render 
him wretched. Long dwelling upon his losses, and 
perpetual contrasting of his lonely and laborious 
career with the fair promises of ease and luxury 
he considered his birthright, had tinged and embit- 





tered all his thoughts, and having no creed to teach 
humility, no faith to bring resignation, his reflec- 
tions had darkened into scepticism, into a haughty 
defiance of the world which had used him so hardly, 
and a reckless, scornful doubting of all things. The 
freshness of his youth had been lavished, the vigor 
of his early manhood fettered, to win back what 
had been his own, and he had come now to the 
scenes of his childish pleasures, a wiser, but not a 
better man. Many an old hope now withered, 
many a tie now broken, rushed to his heart as he 
stood in that well-remembered room, a stranger- 
guest, and he felt in the sudden gushing of softer 
thoughts, as if he could have wept then the tears of 
his boyhood again. But Ravenel had much of the 
false pride of concealment, much of that Spartan 
endurance which hides every pang, and he would 
have died sooner than have permitted what he was 
experiencing to have been seen by that group. 
How we wrong ourselves and others by such de- 
ception! If we had but moral daring, and the mental 
trust which ought to link human hearts in brother- 
hood, we should be spared many doubts, and find 
many sources of comfort. There is more sympa- 
thy abroad on the earth than we, in our shrinking 
sensitiveness, are willing to believe, and we meet it 
not, because we bury, in the silence of our own 
souls, the emotions that do our nature honor, and 
which, if avowed, would win us love and reverence. 

Could the members of that little party have read 
the pent up feelings warring in the stranger’s bosom, 
their hearts would have gone forth to greet and 
solace him in cordial kindness for one solitary and 
surrowful. But it was not thus to be, and the arri- 
val of the unexpected guest, only marred their 
social quietude, and contributed little to the pleasant- 
ness of the circle. 

He was, at first, engrossed and silent, for years 
were rolling back from his life, and the past was 
busy with his reveries, but, at length, conscious of 
the seeming ungraciousness of his preocupation, he 
endeavored to reassume his usual manner of tran- 
quil ease, and to exert those powers of interesting 
he possessed in arare degree. He wasa thorough 
man of the world, familiar with the convention- 
alities of society, and gifted with that unfaltering 
self-possession which is never thrown off its guard, 
and gives the mastery in conversation. But now, 
for the first time since his manhood, his faculty of 
self-control failed him, and words would not come 
at his bidding. He felt provoked with himself that 
it was so, but he should rather have been thankful 
that so much of purer character still lingered about 
a being long world-profaned. It is often thus; na- 
ture, in many a time-worn heart, lies crushed but 
not subdued, and evil influences fall around like 
dust and ashes, and the lava of burning thoughts 
hardens above, but still beneath are impulses that 
sanctify and motives that redeem. 

The evening passed away somewhat wearily to 
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all, and Julia was not a little surprised the next 
morning, at the flow of brilliant conversation, and 
the hoard of entertaining trifles, with which the 
apparently reserved visitor delighted their social 
circle. He possessed the talent of remembering 
and bringing forward, at the right moment, the 
slight events in experience which impart to gen- 
eral discourse a particular and personal application, 
while a certain serene composure, the acquired re- 
pose of an intellect that had tested itself, lent dig- 
nity and character to his simplest words. He was, 
in all respects, a persuasive and fascinating com- 
panion, and it was difficult to resist the influence of 
the opinions he eloquently and convincingly sup- 
ported. The young beauty beside him listened in 
silence, but she felt that a new world of mental 
wealth had opened before her, of which he held the 
magical interpretation. Herself, poetical, impas- 
sioned and enthusiastic, reared almost in solitude, 
and living amid her dreams, she was exactly the 
one to be attracted by gifts so different from any 
her experience had hitherto revealed. She heard 
his graphic descriptions of far-off lands, his bril- 
liant sketches of character, his glowing delinea- 
tions of the beauties he had seen. He spoke of 
pilgrimages to romance-hallowed shrines, and with 
all his vivid words blended a vague tone of sad- 
ness—the irrepressible shadow of an untold sorrow, 
well calculated to arrest attention and elicit sym- 
pathy. Was it strange that the suddenly awakened 
mind of his enchanted listener received an impres- 
sion never to pass from it, and that her heart, until 
now slumbering in unconsciousness, was aroused by 
the touch of a master spirit, and yielded to a power, 
only too fatally enduring ! 

After an hour or two of pleasant conversation, 
Mr. Manton requested his guest to accompany him 
in a ride, and Ravenel] gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by such a téte-d-téle, to bring 
forward his favorite project. With a good taste, 
scarcely to have been anticipated, Mr. Manton had 
altered nothing in his acquired property. All was 
the same that it had seemed in the bright days long 
ago, and Ravenel could scarcely believe that years 
had elapsed since he trod those paths before. The 
tiny wild flowers were like familiar friends, the 
green leaves were bursting forth in their infant 
beauty and trembling in the sunshine, and the breath 
of the violets came up like incense, Ah! it is 
only humanity that changeth, only the fresh love- 
liness of hope and impulse that waneth; Nature is 
ever the same kind friend, fulfilling her material 
promises, long after those of heart and mind are 
broken. Ravenel loved the very dust beneath him, 
it was holy ground tohim. There are dispositions 
that cling with strange tenacity to local attach- 
ments, and it is a pure, although it may be an unre- 
paying infatuation. I can comprehend the devotion 
of those whose homes lie amid the grandeur and 
sublimity of the earth, for I too have experieneed 











the yearning for the voice of the sea, and pined to 
behold once more the glory of the mountains, but 
in the tranquil loveliness of country scenery I feel 
little interest. My keenest sympathies are with 
the answering world of human action, with the per- 
petual strife between thought and emotion, and the 
admiration called forth by the material beauty, 
ever passing away, is but a momentary impulse; 
my visions are with the inner world of storm and 
cloud, whose influences are fur immortality. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to Ravenel to find 
his home unprofaned by the touch of change ; and 
as they slowly rode along, he spoke of his fondly 
cherished wish to regain the place, of the years he 
had spent laboriously, solely with that view, of the 
painful circumstances under which it had been sold, 
and after a brief but graphic recounting of his sac- 
rifices and wishes, he concluded by offering to re- 
purchase the estate at a price some thousands be- 
yond what Mr. Manton had given. But Ravenel, 
for once in his life, had mistaken the man with 
whom he dealt; he was not aware that Mr. Man- 
ton entertained a peculiar pride in the possession of 
the Hall; it was a sort of triumph to him, to stand, 
through the power of his self-acquired wealth, the 
master of a place whose improvement had been the 
care of successive generations. There was satis- 
faction to him in the thought; it was a pleasant 
proof of his favorite theory—the omnipotence of 
riches. He was essentially a selfish man, and he 
would not have relinquished his most petty gratifi- 
cation, to ensure the happiness of all another’s life. 
There was nothing of the enthusiast about him, and 
he listened quietly to the fervor with which his com- 
panion spoke, somewhat surprised that a man so 
well informed, and so wealthy, should have retained 
so much ardor. Truly there are minds of the 
world, worldly, to whom all feeling seems folly! 
When Ravenel paused for a reply, it was given 
courteously but positively. 

Mr. Manton said he was not willing for any pe- 
cuniary consideration to part with the Hall; there 
were circumstances just now which rendered it 
particularly desirable to him to have a permanent 
home for his daughters, and, indeed, with this view, 
he had put it beyond his power to sell the place, for 
he had already bestowed it upon his eldest daugh- 
ter. He would be candid with his friend—and a 
sneer curled Ravenel’s lip at the title.—he would be 
quite candid with him, and inform him, that owing 
to certain personal plans of his, which might pos- 
sibly interfere with his children’s prospects, he had 
considered it best to make a legal disposition of his 
property. It was always unpleasant, as his friend 
must be aware, to have family differences on that 
score, he had therefore allotted to each daughter 
her portion of his property, and the Hall had fallen 
to Julia’s share. 

Ravenel listened with ill-concealed impatience to 
this long and pompous tirade ; it conveyed a disap- 
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pointment he had never anticipated, but he was far | 
too haughty to allow the common-place man beside | 
him for one instant to suspect the pang his words 
inflicted. He could but submit to a fiat from which 
there was no appeal, though the whole tone and 
manner of the refusal fretted him almost beyond 
endurance. But he repressed every evidence of 
his bitter regret, and Mr. Manton continued to talk 
of himself—a topic inexhaustible. But suddenly a 
new expedient dawned on Ravenel, there was still 
one means left of accomplishing his hope, and he 
mentally vowed its fulfilment. Why should he not 
win the hand that would make him master there 
again? He was not vain, but his past success in 
gaining woman’s favor had left him little tu fear in 
that respect from the future. He was not one to 
waver in his resolution, and after a rapid glance at 
other days, he had determined on his course. Did 
he remember that course must lead over shattered 
hopes, and broken vows, and work a life-long sor- 
row to one who loved him? Could the father have 
read the contending thoughts of that wayward and 
unbending spirit, he would gladly have granted its 
wish, without leaving it to be accomplished at the 
fearful price of his daughter’s saddened life and 
broken heart! 


Jane Taytor WortTuHincron. 
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SONG. 
BY E. B. H. 


O ask me not to sing to-night, 
Bid not my soul be gay; 

The joy that beams in Beauty’s light, 
Becomes its magic sway : 

But Memory in her golden book, 
In pictures kindly true, 

Brings back to me the years that took 
Hope’s fairest rainbow hue. 


I hear again the silver tone 
Of childhood’s happy hours ; 
Those lightsome days, that brightly shone 
On sunny scenes and flowers : 
And all the dim remember’d things, 
Hid by the lapse of years, 
Come flitting by on angel wings, 
And stir my heart to tears. 


The hand, that oft has clasp’d my own ; 
The eye, in beanty lit; 
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The smile, that lit the words before ; 
The heart, in friendship true, 

I seek in vain, they come no more,— 
Fond hopes—fond friends—adieu ! 


Then ask me not to sing to-night, 
Joy brightens beauty’s brow ; 

Soul leaps to soul—and hearts are light— 
But ask, O ask not now! 

For ah! I know the spirit-spell, 
That like a golden band, 

Would draw me where my kindred dwell, 
Up to the better land! 





THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A COUNTESS, 
CHAPTER I. 


One of those sultry, oppressive days, that are 
sometimes felt at Rome, even in the early part of 
October, a remnant of the unhealthy season that 
has past, was drawing to a close ; the Sirocco, with 
its hot, enervating breath, had blown fiercely since 
the morning, but now a cool, delicious breeze from 
the North wafted refreshment to the unstrung 
frame, and brought out thronging crowds of life 
into the hitherto deserted streets. The lazy laz- 
zaroni, stretched on the pavement, or the marble 
steps of some old palace, languidly raised them- 
selves, and recalled to the wants of life, beset the 
passing traveller with eager importunities, or ate 
with apparent enjoyment their scanty portion of 
macaroni; while the white-haired beggar, stealing 
from his unknown haunt, took his accustomed place 
in some public way, and with outstretched hand 
and earnest pleading, besought charity in the name 
of the blessed Virgin. Proud, glorious Rome! 
how many associations cluster around thee! No 
eye can gaze with indifference on thy decaying 
greatness ; ithe home of genius; the seat of a migh- 
ty power, that has held the world in its grasp; 
painting and sculpture have lavished on thee their 
choicest inspirations; music has Jent its aid to stir 
the deepest fountains of the heart; thy temples 
and palaces raise themselves proudly towards hea- 
ven, types of the mighty minds that have called 
thee home; and the sonls of the great and good 
still seem to hover over and to hallow thee! The 
sunset glow filled every street and square with a 
magic, golden light; the fresh breeze, loaded with 
fragrance, sent the blood through the veins with a 
joyous flow, brought strength to the tired limbs, 
and the flush of health even to the cheek of the 
poor invalid, who stole out, leaning on some friendly 





The voice, that like a spirit tone, 
So sweetly kindled it; 


arm, to enjoy it. The Corso was thronged with 
the gay and happy. Hundreds, in holy-day cos- 
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lume, stoud i in picturesque groups ‘sennnth Gren little girl, unconscious apparently of the presence 
or wandered up and down enjoying the brilliant) of any one, and pouring ont her whole soul in mel- 
scene ; and other hundreds, the beautiful and high- | od y, like some language learned in a brighter 


born, in their splendid equipages, drawn by spirited | sphere, and faintly remembered amid the cloud and 


horses, that by their arching necks and flashing | darkness of the present. 


eyes seemed conscious of their burthens, added to 
the beauty of the charming scene. But our story | 
has to do with the occupants of one only of those | 
numerous carriages. A gentleman, with a pale 
thoughtful face, and subdued, melancholy, though 
benevolent expression, occupied one seat, and by | 
his side sat a Jady in the prime of life, beautiful, | 
but not with the beauty that most frequently wins | 
hearts. Her face was haughty, and her curling, 
slightly scornful lip spoke of pride of birth and 
station; sometimes she gazed with a listless look 
on the beauty around her, and then her eye fell on 
a youth, the sole other occupant of the carriage ; 
in that glance the true woman was seen, all the 
full, deep tide of a mother’s love beamed in her 
eyes at those moments, speaking of a warm, true 
heart beneath the cold exterior of forms and cere- 
monies. Some sixteen years had passed over the 
boy’s head, and he was one of whom a mother 
might well be proud; all the lady’s beauty was in 
his face, but the expression was, like his father’s, 
mild and benevolent ; the fair brow, the large, dark, 
thoughtful eyes, speaking of a spirit that despised 
all meanness, that rose above the trammels and 
shackles of the society around him. He was the 
first to break the silence that had for some time 
rested on the party. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ we leave Rome to-morrow, 
and I should like to hear the vesper service once 
more in St. Peter’s before we go; let us hasten 
there, for the hour is already striking and we shall 
be late.” 

The lady smiled, and making a motion of assent, 
the carriage turned quickly from the brilliant drive 
and proceeded rapidly to the entrance of that vast, 
wonderful church. With what a solemn grandeur 
the gray twilight invested it! The party entered 
the beautiful square, and paused for a moment in 
the magnificent colonnade; an Egyptian obelisk rose 
before them, bringing to the mind thoughts of long 
past ages; the waters of the fountains fell with a 
musical sound, sweet and soothing, back to their 
marble basins ; and it was with minds subdued and 
quieted by the hour and the scene that the party 
at length entered the church itself. Just within 
the portico their steps were arrested by the sweet, 
musical strains of a voice, now clear and full, now 
low and plaintive, they fell upon the ear like the 
echo of an angel chorus, but the sadness, the mel- 
ancholy that at times wailed thrillingly throagh 
them, spoke only too plainly of earth and its shad- 
ows. ‘The whole party paused and looked eagerly 
through the gathering twilight for the meaning of 
those sweet tones. At the base of one of the pil- 
lars, almost lost in shadow, reclined the figure of a 








The haughty Countess 
turned away, muttering, “It is only some beggar,” 
'and supposing that her son followed, passed into 
the church. But the boy stood spell bound ; that 
song, striving to be joyous, but speaking only the 
more truly of suffering, touched a cord in his heart, 
‘that vibrated with the suoliaes sympathy. He ap- 
| proached the pillar, purse in hand, to offer relief; 
but the motion was arrested as he gazed upon the 
figure that rose suddenly to sight at the sound of 
his footsteps. A beautiful child stood before him, 
some ten years old, her clothing poor and meagre, 
speaking of poverty and want, yet clean, and worn 
with a natural grace, that took nothing from the 
beauty of the countenance; her bright, dark hair 
fell in wavy curls over the snowy shoulder, half 
revealed; the complexion was dark, but oh, how 
beautiful! the rose just blushing on the cheek ; the 
mouth seemed made for the sweet voice within ; 
but most remarkable of all were the eyes, large, 
dark, but with none of the dancing joyousness of 
childhood in them, their light seemed quenched 
and their expression told of sorrowful thought and 
painful reverie, that one so young rarely feels; 
grief had matured the soul more than many years, 
and through its peculiar feature it revealed itself, 
adding a new charm to those of childhood, that 
were perfected in every other. An instinctive 
delicacy told the sympathizing boy that gold alone 
would not remove the bitterness from that young 
heart, and taking her hand gently in his own, he 
said, 

“You have many sorrows, let me share, that I 
may lighten them.” It was not the words merely 
that touched the child’s heart, but the manner, so 
full of kindness and love; she raised her eyes, 
swimming in tears, to his, and in a broken voice 
said, 

“Oh, how I thank you, no one ever speaks to 
me so now but my mother; they took her from me 
long, long weeks ago, but when I sleep she comes, 
and whispers words of love to me, and when I 
would clasp her, she is gone.” And then as if her 
heart was unlocked by the sympathy of one so 
near her own age, she told him all; how she, with 
her father and mother had come to Rome, how 
happily they had lived, how her life seemed like 
one long, bright, sunny day, ’till sickness came, se- 
vere and grievous sickness, borne on the soft balmy 
air, that, loaded with flower-breaths, wooed one to 
its enjoyment ; how, day by day, she had watched 
them ; how at length they had fallen quietly asleep, 
and then how strangers came and took them away 
from her, and she was all alone. 

** They told me they were dead,” said the child, 
“but when I Jie down on my little pallet at night, 
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my mother Jays her hand on my brow as she was 
wont, and sings me to sleep with a sweet lullaby.” 

The boy wept as he listened, and spoke kind, 
soothing words ; years of close companionship could 
not have so endeared those two children to each 
other. Earnestly and long they talked together. 
forming plans for the future, forgetful alike of time 
and place. The boy was at length aroused by his 
mother’s voice. 

“My son,” she said, “I hope you have enjoyed 
the vesper service you were so anxious to hear. 
Let as go now. You make strange friends.” 

The little girl turned her mournful eye upon him, 
for she felt this parting as another sorrow ; and he, 
whispering her to meet him on the morrow in the 
same place, sprang into the carriage and was borne 
quickly away. The child gazed after him a mo- 
ment, then sighing deeply, turned with rapid steps 
and was soon lost to sight amid the gathering shad- 
ows. As they drove through the darkness to 
their splendid home, the boy eagerly related his 
story, but the haughty Countess made no reply, and 
when he told of his appointment and earnestly be- 
sought that the beautiful child might go with them 
to England, a smile curled still more his mother’s 
lip, and laying her hand on his arm she said, 

“Tmpossible, my son! such things may do in 
romance, but in reality it is far different ; there can 
be no sympathy between an English lord and an 
Italian beggar.” 

Though the boy thought differently he was silent, 
and locked his feelings only the more closely in his 
own bosom. At an early hour the next morning, 
a travelling carriage, containing the English fam- 
ily, departed from Rome, carefully avoiding the 
direction of St. Peter’s; a cloud seemed to have 
fallen on the party, for they were silent, and a shade 
of displeasure rested on every face. Why on that 
day did a little girl, with a countenance that tempt- 
ed many to turn back with an earnest gaze, wander 
through the church seemingly waiting for some 
one who came not? Her sweet voice was hushed, 
and often the tear-drops from her eyes glistened 
like diamonds on the marble pavement. At length 
as darkness crept over all things, driving before it 
the pale gray light, the child murmured to herself, 
*“ And has he left me toot Perhaps he will come 
to me, with my mother, in my dreams.” And with 
slow steps, often looking back as though hope still 
lingered, she moved away and was seen no more. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lord Grey was at Naples, “ fidelissima Napoli,” 
the bright, the beautiful, the city of the Syren, 
that piece of Heaven fallen to earth; well may its 
inhabitants exclaim : “* See Naples and die !” Could 
not all this enchantment call a smile to the lip of 
Lord Grey? Ah, no! He was as melancholy as if 
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he was living in a London November fog.—the 
courted and flattered, the admired and envied Lord 
Grey. Possessed of title and estates, handsome 
and gifted, with a mother who doated on him, and 
a thousand friends, still the young lord was not 
happy! Inthe company of the gay and joyous, 
he was grave and thoughtful; when beauty smiled 
upon him, a remembrance of something lost seem- 
ed to steal over him and the smile was not returned. 
Alone and almost unattended, he was now travel- 
ling through the Southern cities, seeking ‘* some- 
thing, he knew not what, he could not find !” 
Change of place seemed the one thing coveted, but 
change of place brought no relief ; at Paris or Na- 
ples, it was all the same. “ Thank heaven!” he 
exclaimed, as he sauntered through one of the 
most retired streets, “thank heaven, I am free at 
last from those troublesome friends, for one day at 
least I can be alone.” 

Scarce were the words spoken before some one 
grasped his arm, with the familiarity of an old 
friend, and, ‘“ My dear Grey, this is indeed a for- 
tunate meeting,” sounded in his ear. The young 
man turned, and recognizing an old school friend 
in the merry face before him, greeted him as cor- 
dially as his mood would allow ; and then came all 
the news of the day. 

* The new singer,” exclaimed his friend, “ have 
you heard of the new singer ; the Syren is nothing 
to her, she makes her first appearance to-night, 
Julia Pisino, a Roman name, and there is a strange 
story of her having been taken from the streets there, 
by some one attracted by her voice, and educated for 
the stage; you must go and hear this wonder.” 

Lord Grey answered listlessly ; he scarce heard 
what his companion said, and half in desperation, 
half in the hope of ridding himself of his friend, 
he promised to be there. The evening came and 
found the young lord on his way to the principal 
theatre, not that he expected to be amused, but be- 
cause he might as well be in one place as another. 
He entered, the brilliant lights, the crowded boxes, 
the flashing eyes, were nothing to him; seating 
himself in a retired corner, he leaned his head on 
his hand and was soon Jost inthonght. He forgot 
the seene before him, he forgot the present hour. 
Scenes of his boyhood arose in his mind, scenes of 
which ten years had effaced not one line ; he thought 
of Rome and the dark, mournfui eyes he had met 
there ; and then came speculations on the fate of 
the child who had so interested him. Suddenly 
the same tones, that for ten years had echoed in 
his soul, floated on his ear, but sweeter, richer ; 
now they rose clear and high like a gush of wild, 
bird-like music, heard in some pleasant wood, now 
low and full they floated on the air, stealing into 
the very soul; it was a sad song too, and the same 
melancholy strains that had won him before, came 
now to his ear, and found his heart not less sus- 
ceptible. He dared not raise his head, lest the de- 
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Jusion should be dissipated, it seemed so like a be- | 
witching dream. So there he still sat, his face. 
buried in his hands, drinking in every note of that, 
delicious melody. There was a pause—the thea- 
tre rang with acclamations, then all was hushed, 
and again the song went on. Excited and anxious 
with hope, and yet with fear, the young lord raised 
his head and gazed earnestly on the stage. How 
beautiful it was! A lovely girl, just blooming into 
womanhood, was before him, and yet it seemed the 
child he had met at Rome. The same exquisite 
features, something even of the sad expression lin- 
gered, though now it seemed to come from thought 
rather than from suffering. Her hair still fell grace- 
fully around her face, and the simple white dress, 
relieved only by a small bouquet of valley lillies, 
fittingly draped a figure so full of purity and peace 
Such a figure could be the object of no harsh word, 
no unholy desire; a feeling of respect and sympa- 
thy sprang up in every heart—even the applause} 
was subdued, lest it should wound one so shrinking | 
and so gentle. One look was enough for Lord | 
Grey. Who that had seen him in the whirl of 
London fashion, or the still more brilliant scenes 
of Parisian gaiety, cold and haughty, indifferent 
and scornful, would have recognized himnow? He 
stood up in his box, his fine face beaming with ex- 
citement, his dark eyes kindling with love and joy, 
while a feeling of reproach lent a shade to his ex- 
pression. The young singer gazed timidly around 
the crowded house ; at length her eyes rested on 
that standing figure. 
overpowers her? Why does her cheek grow pale, 
the tones tremble and die away upon her lips? 
Can it be that a face but once seen, and that amid 
the gathering twilight, can so impress the heart ? 
The countenance of one who speaks words of sym- 
pathy and love in our hour of distress, is never for- 
gotten, though time and change write deep and last- 
ing traces upon it. Who shall say what had shield- 
ed that young girl from all the temptations that 
surrounded her, keeping her spirit pure and child- 
like? Perhaps the remembrance of that twilight 
hour, the thought that one noble, generous heart 
would sympathize with and feel for her. And now 
they had met. It seemed but a moment from their 
recognition before the half fainting girl was borne 
from the stage by her early friend. An hour after, 
the beautiful Julia was seated with the young lord 
in her own graceful parlor, much was to be told by 
both, and long and earnest was their conversation ; 
no reproaches clouded that happy hour, for the fair 
girl knew her companion’s noble soul too well to 
doubt. She told him her sorrow at not meeting 
him again, and how soon after, a kind, mild old man, 
attracted by her singing, had given her a home and 
treated her like a daughter, and how she was now 
striving to repay the debt. And then she heard 
from him of his father’s death, his own rank and 





disappointment at their loss. 
of a theatre, the beautiful Julia Pisino stepped to 
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wealth, but not one word of his haughty mother, 


for the young lord feared that his happiness might 
again be wrecked. With gentle, persuasive words, 
he won her; with tears and blessings her kind old 
teacher committed her to his care. They were 
married ;—the Neapolitans were half wild with 
From the foot-lights 


the rank of a Countess; and never on one fairer, or 
more worthy, from the possession of every wo- 
manly grace, was a coronet conferred. 


_——e: 


CHAPTER III. 


In a London drawing-room, where every thing 
that wealth or taste could devise was collected, a 
lady, still beautiful, for years had left but few tra- 
ces on her face, her cheek resting on her hand, 
sat lost ‘n thought. The fire-light flashed fitfully 
over the rich furniture, now revealing some beauti- 
ful face smiling from the wall, now chasing the 
shadows from the corners, where they had collected, 
as it were, for comfort on that cold November night. 
The rain pattered against the windows, but as the 
eye glanced towards them, it rested on the rich cur- 
tains blushing faintly in the fire-light, and a feeling 
of comfort and repose stole into the heart. Gentle 
thoughts—thoughts of the loved and absent sub- 
dued the still haughty expression of the lady’s face ; 
the soft light of affection was in her eye as she 
gazed musingly into the fire, tracing, in its decay- 
ing brightness, scenes of beauty, faces that smiled 
familiarly upon her. The time for her son's return 
was approaching, and her mother’s heart yearned 
to speak the words of greeting. A servant en- 
tered silently and presented a letter; the lady held 
it up in the faint light and a smile brightened her 
face as she recognized the beloved writing. Lights 
were brought, and with the impatience of eager 
affection, she tore it open. Why does the expres- 
sion of her face change as she reads? The flush 
of indignation burns in her cheek, and in her eye 
the light of anger quenches, alas, the light of love. 
Her compressed lip curls with scorn. It was no 
longer the gentle, loving woman who stood there, 
but the woman proud of rank and the privileges of 
birth, and outraged at their invasion. With the 
letter grasped in her hand, she walked the room 
with a quick, uncertain step. ‘* Married!” she 
muttered, * Married! and to an actress, a public 
singer——disgraceful! The boy is mad! He who 
might have chosen from the pride of England, to 
stoop so low, to be made the dupe of a low-born 
girl. But I will never acknowledge, never permit 
it. And in an hour he will be here to greet his 
mother—to present his wife—his wife! He shall 
see how a mother can meet a disobedient son— 
shall feel the scorn due to one who stains the honor 
of a noble line.” She threw herself back on a 
sofa, and bitter thoughts sent shade after shade 
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across her brow. He, who had been her pride and | 





hitherto invulnerable. When she appeared in so- 


joy, in whom, from infancy, every hope and ex- | ciety all were in admiration—every voice for once 
’ y J 


pectation had centred, had now so cruelly disap- 
pointed her. But as she thought of his childhood, 
his loving heart, his goodness and beauty, gentler 
thoughts arose, till almost unconsciously her feel- 
ings of resentment were softened and faded gradu- 
ally away; she could not lose him, her bright, her 
only one. She heeded not the passage of time; 
suddenly a loud knock aroused her; hastily start- 
ing to her feet, she drew herself to her full height 
and stood gazing at the door; a confused sound 
was heard in the hall below, quick, well-known 
steps on the stairs, and in a moment her son stood 
before her. His face was pale and anxious, and 
his dark eyes gazed at her with a tender, mournful 
look, that went to her very heart; a mother’s love 
rose up fresh and strong again within her; hard 
was the struggle between offended pride and yearn- 
ing affection, but affection conquered, as it ever 
should and will. She opened her arms and clasped 
him to ker heart. 

“Oh, mother!” he murmured, “ forgive me, if 
in my own happiness I have for a moment forgot- 
ten you; let us all be happy together.” 

She knew not till that moment how much she 
loved him,—his heart beat against her own; his 
voice sounded like music to her ear; all resent- 
ment, all anger were swept away. What could 
she not forgive to him, who from infancy had been 
to her like life itself, when leaning on her bosom 
he told herall? The prejudices of years were in that 
moment forgotten ;—pressing her lips to his fore- 
head, she said in a voice broken by sobs, ‘* Where. 
my son, where is the daughter you have brought 
to me ?” 

What happiness brightened Lord Grey's face at 
those words ; he felt that in them was conveyed 
the fullest forgiveness and the dark clouds, that he 
feared would rest forever on his happiness, were 
swept away in an instant, and a long vista of calm, 
peaceful enjoyment spread out before him. Not 
until that moment had he ever realized all the 
strength and worth of amother’s love. He quickly 
left the room and soon returned with his young 
wife, the beautiful Julia, leaning on his arm. His 
mother turned her eyes upon her and started with 
surprise ; could the modest, gentle, graceful being 
before her be the one she had determined to hate t 
She laid her hand tenderly on the head of the 
shrinking, tearful girl, and pressed her lips gently 
on hercheek: “ Thus,” she said, “ Jet the love be- 
tween us be forever sealed.” 

How happily the closing hours of that night 
glided on. At alate hour they separated, and every 
heart was full of peace and joy. 

The news soon spread through London that Lord 
Grey had returned with a young and beautiful bride ; 
many were the surmises—great the curiosity, to 
see the one who had conquered a heart considered 
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united in her praise. She moved amid those bril- 
liant scenes as if born to rank and fortune; every 
motion was grace—every word won for her the 
hearts of those who listened. ‘The splendor that 
surrounded her made no change in her character ; 
the same meek, gentle spirit reigned within. Good 
as she was beautiful, loving and beloved, brilliant 
indeed was her destiny. ‘The morning was indeed 
obscured by clouds, but the day was only the more 
bright and serene, and cloudless it glided on to 


THE END. 





TO THE “FAR BLUE MOUNTAINS.” 


Your spell is on my fancy still, 
O! Mountains, grand and stern, 

Ye who have taught my dreaming heart 
So many thoughts to learn, 

And who are linked with memories held 
Most precious to me now, 

That brighten like a diadem 
*Round every rugged brow. 


Ye have indeed been “ friends” to me, 
Most faithful and most true, 

I cannot tell the rapture-tints 
My spirit owes to you. 

Would I could look upon you now 
And teach my restless woes, 

The mora! of your silentness, 
The wisdom of repose. 


I blend you with the sunny times 
My young experience knew, 

The brightest days my life has seen 
Were all beheld by you: 

And lovingly I strive to paint 
Each bold, familiar form, 

In all its wild variety 
Of ruggedness and storm. 


Ye looked upon the ties that lent 
Such sweet illusion then, 

And when I gazed upon your forms, 
Ye brought them back again. 

An early love, now passed away, 
Yet pleasant to recall, 

A friendship tried by time and change, 
Yet triumphing through all— 


And one, who with her glorious eyes 
Looked fondly on your pride, 

One who in all her loveliness 
Amid your grandeur died. 
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Ye summon these! may 1 not well 
For your enchantment yearn, 
When ye can bid Life's early ties 

And early dead return! 


Jane Taytoe WorrHincron. 


Cincinnali. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


B. B. Minor, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—The position occupied by the Mes- 
senger, as the Literary Organ of the South, sug- 
gests an offer to its pages of the enclosed paper 
bearing upon the Revolutionary History of North 
Carolina. If accepted, it will be the first time that 
it has been published. Although the paper be of 
peculiar interest to Carolinians, yet its perusal may 
give pleasure to all who claim an inheritancg in 
that glory which marks the actions and declarations 
of the American Revolution. It throws some “ in- 
fluence of light” upon that political chaos about the 
commencement of our history, whose utter confu- 
sion it may well be feared, that the present gene- 
ration does not entirely appreciate, and of whose 
very existence many intelligent persons are igno- 
rant. It speaks plainly of the Jabor with which 
the founders of this Republic struggled through this 
wasteful deep ; and the simile, supplied by the great 
English poet, is carried out still farther in the re- 
flection, that the oracles which seemed to them— 


“A universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confused, 
Borne through the hollow dark,” 
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senliantion, and that, however this generation may 

have annihilated time and distance, and boldly trod- 

den paths of investigation in the arts and sciences 

to regions of which its Fathers were trembling 

strangers,—no royal road has yet been discovered 

for thought, and, if the creatures of the mind are 

to be resolved into their elements, and the true 

springs of human happiness to be entirely revealed, 

an ability, learning and good intention, and an un- 

wearied patience are to be employed not inferior to 

those which were necessary to the great originals 

who have gone before us. 

Although it cannot be denied that there is much 

contemporary matter to engage our attention and 

repay our study, yet the truest and purest philoso- 

phy is ever to be drawn from the annals of past 

generations. However we may be astonished at 

the magnitude of events which are happening in our 

own day, a serious consideration will show that they 

are not of capital importance in the history of man. 

We are engaged rather in invention than discovery. 

We are carrying principles, heretofore evolved, into 

their practical details—details though, which are 

not unfrequently clear indexes of a glorious Divin- 

ity striving within us. To speak in metaphor, we 
either sow seed which yields an annual return, or 
are engaged in pruning the trees which nature and 
our fathers have planted; but we plant no slips to 
yield fruit and pleasant shade to our posterity. 
The civilized world is at present agitated by the 
occurrence of two important events, sufficiently 
illustrative of the genius and temper of our times. 
A Enropean has succeeded in converting cotton into 
an explosive substance, which, in all probability, 
will supplant gunpowder in its various uses. ‘This 
is an invention of great practical value; but ina 
scientific point of view, is only a splendid detail of 
chemistry, which in its turn may be traced to the 
formulas of Lord Bacon. <A month or two since, 
a French mathematician might have been seen in 
the seclusion of his closet, closely engaged in com- 
bining certain disjointed letters and cabalistic signs 
according to the rules of his art. Having been 
silently occupied thus for some time, he at length 


since they have traversed the great abyss, give | announces, as the result of his curious and appa- 


‘“* certain sounds” of warning and encouragement ; 


rently senseless labors, that he has discovered, far 


a broad and beaten way has been paved, upon which | off in space, another tributary, wheeling its im- 


we may tread with security and ease. 


mense proportions around the sun. Its distance 


The paper before us affords ample evidence that} from that Body he states to be so immense, that 


very much has been learned about government, 


light, travelling for five hours, at the inconceivable 


particularly representative government, during the| rate of two hundred thousand miles in a second, 
last seventy years ;—that the political principles| would still be farther from the Planet than the 


which we put into daily practice, and which we} Earth is from the Sun. 


For centuries Astrono- 


are fond of calling axiomatic and eternal, were de-| mers had been engaged in scrutinizing the heavens 
livered to the world within the memory of some| with their glasses without discovering this star, 
old men among us, with a fearful hope, if not in| yet the certainty of his science and the tested ac- 


their right, at least in their expedience. 


It is fit, 
therefore, that we should be reminded that the upon the mind of the Frenchman. 


curacy of his operations, left no room for doubt 
Another obser- 





theories of which we speak so flippantly, are the| vation directed to the particular point which its 


worthy offspring of great intellectual power and 


discoverer assigned for its position on a given day 
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verifies his prediction, and renders it perhaps the 
most magnificent trophy of the intellectual power 
of man. Yet J.e Verrier is only a skilful mathe- 
matician, using highly finished instruments furnish- 
ed to his hand, and the discovery of his Planet adds 
another Jaurel to the brows of the inventors of 
Calculus and the Telescope. So true it is. in the 
fine language of Lord Jeffrey, “ that our Fathers 
have not only visibly beset all the patent approaches 
to glory, but swarm in ambushed multitudes be- 
hind,” ready, upon fit occasion, to make good their 
title to the lion’s share of whatever we might 
otherwise consider the bard earnings of our own 
skill and labor. It is so also'in the world of poli- 
tics; although we are advancing very perceptibly, 
yet our only safe progress is along paths which 
have been marked out by others. 

But enough has been said by way of preface, 
to suggest that this generation “should not think 
more highly of itself than it onght to think, but 
that it should think soberly.” Let us turn to con- 
sider a venerable relic of what, following the ex- 
ample of Mr. Whewell, may be termed the latest 
“era of induction” in political philosophy. 

The following correspondence is given in expla- 
nation of the subject of the paper and the occasion 
upon which it was written. 


Yours, &c., 8. 


University of North Carolina, 
Tuesday, May 12th, 1846. 


Hon. J. Q. Apams, H. R. 


Sir,—In the appendix (p. 275,) to the first vol- 
ume of your father’s printed letters, is to be found 
a notice of a political essay, composed by him du- 
ring the spring of 1776, in reply to a resolution of 
the North Carolina Legislature. From the very 
short account there given, it appears that the 
General Assembly of this State, having their at- 
tention called to the construction of a form of 
Government, required theit delegates in Congress 
to apply to Mr. John Adams for advice in their 
deliberations. Mr. Adams, referring to a similar 
request preferred by Mr. Wythe of Virginia, says 
that he is ignorant in what points the two commu- 
nications agree or differ, as he kept no copy, and 
never afterwards saw or heard of that written to 
North Carolina. 

From the Journals of the Legislature for the 
year 1776, it appears that Mr. Burke, afterwards 
Governor of our State, was chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to project a constitution. He 
died in 1783, and it is almost certain, that from that 
year up to 1845, his papers remained untouched. 
During the past year they were presented to the 
Historical Society of this University. They were 
found to be quite voluminous, and possessed great 
interest, no less from the number and dignity of 
his correspondence, than from the very energetic 
part which he was known to have acted in the 








great struggle with which he was contemporary. 
Among these papers was discovered one endorsed 
in Governor Burke’s hand-writing—“ John Adams’ 
Thoughts on Government.” The body of the 
essay is very evidently in Mr. Adams’ autograph, 
and may, with great certainty, be said to be the 
identical “letter” to which reference is made in 
his correspondence. It consists of rather more 
than five closely written pages of small foolscap, 
and, in consideration of its age, is in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

North Carolinians think that, without rendering 
themselves liable to any probable charge of van- 
ity, they may claim for their State the merit of 
having the very best State Constitution that was 
formed. Such as it was, it remained unchanged 
for sixty years, and at the time of its amendment, 
(Jan. 1836,) was the only survivor of the original 
Constitutions adopted by the thirteen old members 
of the Confederacy. A very slight examination 
of Mr. Adams’ “ letter” is sufficient to impress 
any one familiar with the details of our State Con- 
stitution, with the fact that it owed much of its 
excellence to his able suggestions and criticisms. 
Nor will North Carolinians, however priding them- 
selves on the wisdom of its provisions, make this 
admission with feelings at all akin to mortification. 
Their patriotism transcends the limits of their 
State, and teaches them pride in the achievements 
of all over whom a common Constitution and Free 
Government extend their protection. Among the 
very foremost in the justness of their claims upon 
the gratitude of North Carolina, are the Revolu- 
tionary Services of your illustrious Father; and 
it will be esteemed a fresh argument of the per- 
fection of her original Constitution, that many of 
its most important details were the suggestions of 
the extraordinary ability, the large reading and 
great experience of the elder Adams. 

The Historical Society, with great pleasure, 
tender you, Sir, a copy of this important paper; 
it will await your requisition. 

Accompanying this letter is the First Report of 
this Society. Atthe time it was submitted, one 
box of Governor Burke's papers had not reached 
the archives, having been discovered subsequently. 
This statement will explain any apparent neglect 
in the mention there made of the collection of 
papers presented by Miss Burke. 

The Historical Society of the University of 
North Carolina has been in existence only for two 
years; as yet its only members are resident at 
this place. If agreeable to you, Sir, it will afford 
the Society great pleasure to enrol your honored 
name upon its records, as its first Honorary Mem- 
ber. 

I have the honor to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cuartes Puiuirs, Sec. Hist. Soc. 
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Cuaries Puaituirs, Ese., Secretary of the His- 
torical Society of the University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill. 


Wasuincton, 23rd May, 1846. 


Sir,—I tender you my warmest, gratefulacknow- 
ledgments for your favor of the 12th inst. with its 
enclosures—-the first Report of the Society, 4th 
June, 1845, and the Circular Letter from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of 5th Sept., 1845. 

I accept, with equally grateful sentiments, the 
offer of a copy of my father’s manuscript, pre- 
pared at the request of the Delegates from North 
Carolina in the Continental Congress, by direction 
of their General Assembly. If transmitted by 
the mail, it will reach me at this place. ‘The let- 
ter to Mr. Wythe was published, I believe, in a 
Philadelphia paper soon after it was written. The 
original paper, now in your possession, is, I have 
no doubt, the only copy extant of the communica- 
tion to the Legislature of North Carolina. 

To the natural feelings of filial reverence and 
affection, nothing could be more gratifying than 
your suggestion, that perhaps some of the pecu- 
Jiar features of the first republican constitution of 
North Carolina, under which the people of that 
State lived and prospered threescore years with- 
out a change, may be traced, in part, to certain 
principles contained in this communication. The 
early part taken by my father, from the time of the 
Stamp-Act, in the controversy between the Colo- 
nies and the Government beyond the sea, had led 
him, far in advance of most of his countrymen, to 
the conclusion, that the separation of the Colonies 
from the step-mother was not only inevitable but 
indispensable—that it could be effectually achieved 
only by their union ; and that on casting off their 
allegiance to the British Crown, the first and most 
urgent want of the self-emancipated: Colonies 
would be a confederation of separate States for 
political and commercial intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, and Constitutions of Government 
formed by the people of such separate States for 
themselves. On the 6th of May, 1776, he moved, 
in Committee of the whole Congress, a Resolution 
recommending to respective Assemblies and Con- 
ventions of the United Colonies, where no gov- 
ernment sufficient to the exigencies of their affairs 
had before been established, to adopt such govern- 
ment as should, in the opinions of the representa- 
tives of the people, best conduce to the happiness 
and safety of their constituents, in particular, and 
America in general. This Resolution was on the 
10th of May adopted by Congress ; and a Commit- 
tee of three was appointed to prepare a preamble 
to it. That Committee reported on the 13th, and 
on the 15th of May the Preamble and Resolutions 
were adopted by Congress, and ordered to be pub- 
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month the * Certain Resolutions respecting inde- 
pendence,” moved on the 7th of June, 1776, by 
Richard Henry Lee, and seconded by my father, 
which resulted in the Declaration of Independence 
of the 4th of July. 

That instrument has seldom been considered in 
any other light than as a manifesto in justification 
of the Colonies for their severance from the Gov- 
ernment of their country, and their assumption of 
the rights, obligations and attributes of an inde- 
pendent nation. Such wasits primary and avowed 
purpose. But the causes of the separation were 
the violation by the Sovereign, supported by the 
organized force of the nation, of the natural rights 
and constitutional liberties of another portion of 
the same people. The issue between the parties 
was one simple abstract principle of conflict be- 
tween right and power. The Declaration, there- 
fore, commences by a statement of elementary prin- 
ciples held by the representatives of the Colonies 
as self-evident truths. It enumerates the viola- 
tions of those principles by George the Third, sup- 
ported by the Parliament and People of Great 
Britain, and proclaims, with an appeal to God, the 
resulting duty and necessity of the separation for- 
ever of the Colonies from the British nation, and 
their own separate existence as a confederated in- 
dependent nation. 

The Declaration recognizes the duty, as well as 
the right, of a Nation’s abrogating its established 
form of Government to institute another for the 
protection of the rights of person and property. 
But the Revolution of American Independence was 
not merely the breaking up of one nation into two, 
but a metamorphosis from a cluster of subordinate 
appendages to a monarchy, into a chaplet of inde- 
pendent confederated republics. The Resolutions 
and Preamble of the 15th of May, were the signal- 
bell for the re-edification of the social fabric, which 
by the Declaration of Independence was to cram- 
ble into roin. The task of rebuilding was by com- 
mon and unanimous consent assigned to the sepa- 
rate States, and there can be no more interesting 
study to the cultivated minds of the present, or it 
may better become me to say the future generation, 
than the progressive labors of our fathers in or- 
ganizing upon the principles proclaimed in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the complicated struac- 
ture of our National and State Governments. To 
the promotion of this study, the institution of a His- 
torical Society in every State of the Union cannot 
but usefully contribute, and I shall esteem it among 
the most precious honors of my life to be numbered 
among the honorary members of the Society of 
the University of North Carolina. 


I am, with great respect, Sir, your very 


humble and obed’t serv't, 


Joun Quincy Apams. 
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‘JOHN ADAMS’ THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT,’ 


Dear Sir. 


The Subject on which you were pleased to re- 
quest my Sentiments, is of infinite Importance to 
Mankind. Politicks is the Science of human Hap- 
piness—-and the Felicity of Societies depends en- 
tirely on the Constitutions of Government under 
which they live. 

The famous Couplet of a very great Poet, 


“For Forms of Government let Fools contest 
That's best administered is best” 


Shews him to have been less attentive to the po- 
litical and civil Part of History, than the poetical. 
He must have read and studied for fanciful Images, 
not Social Institutions, because the Rectitude of 
Administration depends upon the Forms; Some 
Species of Government being always well admin- 
istered, others never. 

If you can determine what Form of Government 
will produce the greatest Quantity of human Hap- 
piness, you will at once decide which is the best, 
this being the only Criterion; if you determine what 
the Dignity of human Nature, and the Happiness 
of Mankind consists in, you will decide what it is 
that produces the greatest Quantity of Happiness. 
Divines, Moralists, Philosophers, and Men of Pleas- 
ure all agree that it consists in Virtue. If there is 
a Form of Government, therefore, whose Principle 
or Foundation is Virtue, will not all those Kinds of 
Men acknowledge it to be better calculated to pro- 
mote the general Happiness, than another, the 
Principle of which is Fear, or even Honour. 

I hold the Principle of Honour, Sacred—but am 
not ashamed to confess myself so much of a Gre- 
cian, or Roman if not of a Christian, as to think 
the Principle of Virtue of higher Rank in the Scale 
of moral Excellence than Honour; indeed Honour is 
but a Part, a very small Part of Virtue. As to 
Fear it is so base and brutal a Passion, that it dont 
deserve the name of a Principle, and I think that 
no Gentleman of this Age and Country will think 
ita Foundation of Government proper for Ameri- 
eans, 

The Spirit of the People, among whom I had 
my Birth and Edacation, which you know very 
well was always republican, although they never 
enjoyed a Constitution of Government conformable 
to that Spirit, as the whole of the Executive with 
an enormous Prerogative, as well as two Branches 
of their Legislature, and the whole of their judi- 
cial Powers, were always in the Hands of the 
Crown. It was wholly owing to the Constitution 
of their Towns, which were small Districts incor- 
porated by an early Law, and vested with Powers 
to assemble frequently, deliberate, debate and act 
upon many Affairs, together with the Establish- 


ment of Grammar Schools in every one of those 


Towns, that such a Spirit was preserved at all 
among the People. 

In my early youth, the works of Sidney, Har- 
rington, Locke, Milton, Nedham, Neville, Burnet, 
Hoadley, were put into my Hands; and the mis- 
erable situation of our Country for fifteen years 
past, has frequently reminded me of their Princi- 
ples and Reasonings. They have convinced me 
that there is no good Government but what is Re- 
publican. The British Constitution itself is Re- 
publican, for I know of no better Definition of a 
Republic than this, that it is an Empire of Laws 
and not of men: and therefore, as I look upon Re- 
publics to be the best of Governments, so I think 
that particular Form of Government, or in other 
words, that particular Arrangement and Combina- 
tion of the Powers of Society which is best calcu- 
lated to secure an exact and impartial Execution 
of the Laws, is the best Republic. 

Of Republics there is an infinite Variety, be- 
cause the Arrangements of the Powers of Society 
are capable of innumerable Diversifications. 

Now, Sir, as good Government, is an Empire of 
Laws, the first Question is, how shall your Laws 
be made ? 

In a Society, or Community consisting of any 
considerable Number of People, inhabiting any con- 
siderable Extent of Territory, it is impossible that 
the whole Body should assemble for the Purpose of 
making Laws. ‘They would be too numerous. 
They could not afford'the Expence. The first Step 
to be taken then is to depute Power from the many 
to a few of the most wise and virtuous. But by 
what Rules shall you choose your Representatives ? 
Agree upon the Number of Persons who shall! have 
the Benefit of choosing one, or agree upon a Dis- 
trict of Ground the Inhabitants of which shall have 
that Privilege, or agree upon the Quantity of Prop- 
erty which shall be intituled to one. The princi- 
pal Difficulty lies and the greatest Care should be 
taken in constituting this Representative Assembly. 
It should be, in Miniature, an exact Portrait of the 
People at large. It should think, feel, reason, and 
act like them. 

That it may be the Interest of this Assembly to 
do equal Right, and Strict Justice upon all occa- 





‘sions, it must be an equal Representation of the 
People, or, in other words, equal Interests among 
the People should have equal Interests in the Rep- 
resentative Body. No Art should be spared to 
effect this, and to prevent unfair, partial, and cor- 
rupt Elections: but such Regulations are better 


| . . “y* 
_made in Times of greater Tranquility than the pres- 


‘ent, and thus will grow of themselves naturally 
‘when all the Powers of Society and Government 
‘come to be in the Hands of the People’s Friends. 
At present it will be wisest and safest to go in old 
established Methods to which the People are recon- 
iciled by Habit. 


Having obtained a Representation of the People 
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in one Assembly, the Question arises, whether it is 
wisest to leave all the Powers of Legislation in this 
Single Body, or to make your Legislature more 
complex? I think that a People cannot be long 
happy or free, whose Laws are made only by one 
Assembly: my reasons for this Opinion are these. 

1. A Single Assembly is liable to all the Frail- 
ties, Vices and Follies of an Individual.--Subject 
to fits of Humour, Caprice, Passion, Prejudice, 
hasty Results and absurd Judgments, which ought 
to be corrected by some controuling Power. 

2. A Single Assembly is apt to be avaricious, 
and in time, would not scruple to exempt itself from 
Burthens which it would lay without Feeling upon 
its Constituents. 

3. A single Assembly is apt to grow ambitious. 
and vote itself perpetual. Witness the Case of 
Holland, whose Assembly first voted that they 
should hold their seats seven Years, then, for Life, 
and after some time, they had the Modesty to de- 
termine, that when a Vacancy happened by Death 
or otherwise, they themselves would fill it up, with- 
out applying to the Constituents of the deceased 
Member. 

4. An Assembly cannot exercise the executive 
Power, for want of the essential Properties—Se- 
cresy and Dispatch: now, if an executive Power is 
constituted distinct from the Legislative and the 
Legislative consists of only one Assembly, there 
will naturally grow a Coldness,—-an Opposition— 
and at length a downright civil War between the 
Legislative and Executive. 

5. Because a Representative Assembly is still 
less qualified to exercise the judicial Power, being 
too numerous, and generally too little skill'd in those 
voluminous Collections of Laws which are neces- 
sary to be thoroughly understood, and most care- 
fully observed in order to obtain a uniform, steady 
and impartial Administration of Justice, therefore I 
lay it dowa as a maxim that the judicial Power 
should be distinct both from the Legislative and 
Executive. Now if you have your Legislative in 
one Assembly, and Executive in another, and the 
judicial Power leans to either, it will naturally join 
with that and overballance, overbear, and overturn 
the other. 

The Legislature therefore should consist of more 
than one Assembly. Let the Representative Body 
then elect by Ballot from among themselves or their 
Constituents a distinct Assembly to consist of the 
most experienced accomplished and virtuous Men, 
which for the Sake of Perspicuity we will call a 
Council. Jt may consist of any Number you 
please—say Twenty or Thirty. 

When these two Bodies are thus constituted an 
Inquiry will arise, is the Legislature compleat? I 
think not. There should be a third Branch, which 
for the sake of preserving old Style and Titles you 
may call a Governor, whom I would invest with a 
Negative upon the other Branches of the Legisla- 
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ture, and also with the whole Executive Power, 
after divesting it of most of those Badges of Domi- 
nation call’d Prerogatives. JI know that giving the 
Executive Power a Negative upon the Legislative, 
is liable to Objections, but it seems to be attended 
with more Advantages than Dangers, especially if 
you make this Officer elective annually, and more 
especially if you establish a Rotation by which no 
Man shall be Governor for more than three years, 
annually elective; he must be allowed a free and 
independent Exercise of his Judgment because he 
will have so much Regard for the People, the Rep- 
resentatives and Council that he would seldom exer- 
cise this Right, except in Cases the public Utility 
of which would be conspicuous, and some such 
Cases would happen. However, if you like it bet- 
ter, give him only a casting vote in Council. 

In the present State of America, when by an 
Act of Parliament, We are put out of the Royal 
Protection, and it is become necessary to assume 
Governments for immediate Security, the Governor 
should be chosen by joint Ballot of both Houses. 
In the same Manner a Lieut. Governor, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Commissary, and Attorney General 
may be chosen. 

The Governor, by and with and not without the 
Advice and Consent of the Council, should nomi- 


nate and appoint all Judges, Justices, and all other 


Offices civil and military, who should have Com- 
missions signed by the Governor and under the Seal 
of the Colony.—-if you choose to have a Govern- 
ment more popular still you may let all Officers be 
chosen by one House, concurred by the other and 
consented to by the Governor. Sheriffs should be 
chosen by the Freeholders of the Counties. 

Indeed the whole of this Plan is calculated for 
present Kmergency. The Legislature thus con- 
stituted will have power to make any alterations 
from Time to Time to supply Defects which Ex- 
perience may point out. It may indeed give the 
Elections of the whole Government annually to the 
People at large as in Connecticutt. 

The Stability of Government in all its Branches, 
the Morals of the People and every Blessing of 
Society depend so much upon a true Interpreta- 
tion of the Laws, and an impartial Administration 
of Justice that the Judges should always be Men 
of Learning and Experience in the Laws, exem- 
plary Morals, great Patience, Calmness, Coolness, 
and Attention. They should not have their Minds 
distracted with complicated jarring Interests or be 
subservient to any Man or Body of Men, or more 
complaisant to one thananother. ‘To this End they 
should hold Estates for Life in their Offices, and 
their Salaries should be fixed by Law. By holding 
Estates for Life, 1 mean their Commissions should 
be during good Behaviour. 

Such a Constitution as this naturally and neces- 
sarily introduces universal Knowledge among the 
People, and inspires them with a conscious Dig- 
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nity, becoming Freemen ; good Humour, good Man- 
ners and good Morals. Virtue, Honour, and Civil- 
ity become fashionable. That Elevation of Senti- 
ment which is mechanically introduced by such a 
Government, makes the common People bold, brave 
and enterprizing. That Ambition which is inspired 
by it into every Rank and Order of Men, makes 
them industrious, sober and frugal. Insuch a Gov- 
ernment you will find some Elegance perhaps, but 
more Solidity—Some Politeness, but more Ci- 
vility—Some Pleasure but more Business. 

If you compare a Country where such a Gov- 
ernment prevails with the Regions of Domination 
whether monarchical or Aristocratical, you will 
think yourself in Arcadia or Elisium. 

But must not all Commissions run in the Name 
of the King? No. Let them run thus—‘‘ The 
Colony of North Carolina to A. B. Greeting,” and 
be tested by the Governor. 

Must not all Writs run in the Name of the King? 
No. Let them run thus “ The Colony of North 
Carolina to the Sheriff of &c—you are hereby com- 
manded &c” and let them be tested by the Chief 
Justice. 

Must not all Indictments conclude “ Contra Pa- 
cem Domini Regis”? No. Let them conclude 
“ayainst the Peace of the Colony of North Caro- 
lina and the Dignity of the Same,” or ‘“ Majisty 
of the Same” if you will. 

We have heard much, my dear Sir, of a Conti- 
nental Constitution—for my own Part I see no oc- 
casion for any but a Congress.—Let every Colony 
please itself without Controul in its own Constitu- 
tion. Let a fair and equitable Representation of 
every Colony appear in Congress, and let the Au- 
thority of that great Council be sacredly confined 
to three cases, War, Trade, and Disputes between 
Colony and Colony. 

{f the thirteen Colonies were all possessed of 
such Forms of Government, and a Confederation 
for the above Purposes was agreed on in Congress 
and ratified by the Assemblies, they would be un- 
conquerable by all Europe. 

I must rely on your Friendship not to expose me 
to Ridicule or Censure, unnecessarily for these im- 
perfect Hints. 


Note.—The peculiar spelling and use of capital letters 
in Mr. Adams’s manuscript has been observed as far as was 
possible. 


Ir We have made some inquiries of gentlemen who were 
likely to be acquainted with such matters, and yet have 
been unable to Jearn what, if any, attention was ever paid 
in Virginia to the Paper prepared by the Elder Adams, at 
the request of Chancellor Wythe, and referred to above, 
on p.p. 43 and 44. George Mason and Mr. Jefferson were 
the authors of the first Constitution of Virginia;—Mr. Jef- 
ferson of the Preamble,—which is chiefly a repetition of 
the “ Declaration of Independence,”—and George Mason 
of the enacting part. Mr. Adams’ communication to Mr. 
Wythe was probably never laid before the Committee which 
framed, nor the Convention which adopted the Constitu- 
tion of Virginia. Can any one furnish us with a copy of 
it?—[Ep. Mess. 





LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


NO. XIV. 


“YE MAY DO WHAT HATH BEEN DONE.” 


Faint not that thou art deceived 
In the aims and loves of life : 
All that’s great hath been achieved 
On the field of earnest strife. 
Names there are that shine resplendent 
In the chronicles of old, 
Yet tho’ honor’d as transcendent, 
All their glory is untold. 
They thro’ want, and pain, and sorrow, 
Ever dared the adverse flood, 
Every heaven-commissioned morrow, 
Bought with toil, the price of blood ;— 
They, as ye, were oft times weary 
Of the strife, the toil and care, 
But when most their path was dreary, 
Triumphed over dark despair! 
From fair, peaceful fields of azure, 
Hail’d they an ascended star, 
Herald of awarded treasure, 
In the golden land afar ; 
And to one great end subduing 
Passions, joys, and hopes and fears, 
With each onward step renewing, 
High resolves of earlier years, 
Met they with a heart that quail’d not, 
Every obstacle opposed, 
And with manly strength that fail’d not, 
Till the strife in victory closed ! 
Then look into thy mind, reflecting 
What ‘twas given to pursue ; 
And no airy schemes projecting, 
Keep thy destined goal in view. 
What tho’ many a life deriding, 
Laugh to scorn thy high resolve, 
Mountains from that goal dividing, 
Time and toil shall all dissolve. 
Tis the Carthaginian’s glory, 
That he dared where cowards quail’d, 
And ‘tis told in ancient story, 
How he struggled, how prevailed. 
Where the footstep of no mortal, 
Broke the ice-congealing rod, 
Alp-thron’d nature’s topmost portal 
Open’d he as a kindred God. 
Ye no less are God enlisted 
Warriors of a nobler band, 
By an unseen host assisted, 
Succors from a better land. 
And will ye, less faithful proving, 
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Traitors turn to every trast, 
In life’s busy battle moving 

Souls that war not, souls that rust ‘— 
Will ye slumber, little heeding 

Effort worthy human life, 
Like a craven quarter pleading, 

Choosing slavery to strife? 
Better far fall early stricken, 

Struggling with the good and brave, 
Than thro’ weary years to sicken 

In the shackles of a slave :— 
Better, for reward and glory 

Crown the good thro’ every age,-- 
History’s spirit marks their story 

As a watch-light on her page. 
And a band of angels seeming 

Thro’ the past, led on by time, 
Point they radiant and beaming 

To a life they made sublime: 
Saying, toeach way-worn palmer, 

** Ye may do what hath been done;” 
Oh be faithful, stronger, calmer, 

And Life's victory is won! 


Baltimore, Md. 





‘“CURWEN’S JOURNAL,” &c. 


Notice of a Review of “ Curwen’s Journal,” &c., 
comprised in several late numbers of the Mes- 
senger. 


BY THE EDITOR OF CURWEN. 


In availing ourself of the permission so kindly 
granted, of replying through the same channel to 
the remarks published in this influential periodical, 
it is not our intention to notice the personalities 
against us so freely, and we think we may be per- 
mitted to say, so wantonly indulged in by the Re- 
viewer. Indeed, to tell the truth, it requires no 
very great stretch of benevolence on our part to 
refrain from noticing these attacks, the only aim of 
_ which, after all, seems to be to place us in the same 
category with such men as Webster, Bancroft 
and Prescott of the present day, and with Hume 
and Robertson of the last century. And though, 
doubtless, the Reviewer's references to our sup- 
posed delinquencies are more frequent, yet it must 
be confessed, that his remarks as to “ the misera- 
ble and engrossing selfishness” of the historical 
writings of the illustrious men of New England, 
and “the utter worthlessness” of those the still 
more celebrated Scotchmen are decidedly more 
pungent and venomous. 

Under such circumstances and in such company, 








one can well afford to be magnanimous enough to 


pass over his personalities in silence, and we can 
almost take upon ourself to guarantee a similar 
immunity on the part of the others whom he has 
assailed. It is only, therefore, on account of the 
highly respectable character of the “ Literary Mes- 
senger and Review,” that we are desirous of proving 
to its readers that we have neither perverted the 
facts, nor, intentionally, at least, used such lan- 
guage, or such modes of expression as were calcu- 
lated to misrepresent the characters of the actors 
mentioned in the biographies we have recorded ; 
but that the Reviewer’s statements to that effect 
have their origin in the unsoundness of the dog- 
mas he has propounded and the falseness of the 
standards he has erected. 

In establishing this proof, we shall occupy as 
small a space as possible, by selecting for comment 
such passages only of the Review as can be most 
easily shown to be erroneous, leaving the value of 
the rest to be guessed at on a principle similar to 
that of the old maxim, ex uno disce omnes. 

In the May number of the Messenger, in which 
this Review commences, and about the middle of 
the second column of p. 259, we find the following 
statements : 


“It is, we believe, notorious that, in some in- 
stances, the stubborn loyalist has presented himself 
and obtained his pension, along with the sturdy whig, 
against whom he arrayed himse!f for combat. In 
all probability the United States and State Govern- 
ments have maintained as many of the former class 
as did Great Britain herself—such is the accessi- 
bleness of Congress in this matter,” &c. 


We presume the Reviewer here means that Con- 
gress, in their anxiety that every one who had per- 
formed services during the revolution, should be 
well rewarded for them, were so lax in their inves- 
tigation of claims, that they granted many pensions 
and paid away much money to persons totally un- 
deserving, rather than run any risk of allowing any 
one who really had a just claim, to appeal to them 
in vain. We sincerely believe that many members 
of every Congress, since our independence was 
established, have been impressed with such feel- 
ings; but whether it be that such members never 
happened to be of the Committee on Claims, or 
from some other cause, we know not; but the fact 
certainly is, that the difficulties attending the sub- 
stantiation of any claim whatever before Congress 
are so great and always have been so notorious as 
to have become at least all but proverbial. This 
is so much the case, that had we met with the ex- 
tract above quoted in the pages of some English 
traveller, such as Hall or Dickens, we could not but 
have deemed it a rude piece of irony sneeringly di- 
rected against the tardy justice of our government. 

As the statement of an American Reviewer, even 
though he be an anonymous one, we can only won- 
der at the profundity of that audacity which could 
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induce any man to venture upon an assertion 80 
contrary to the every day experience of usall. A 
remarkable instance of these difficulties will be 
found in the memoir immediately preceding that of 
“the Cunninghams” in the appendix to “ Curwen’s 
Journal, &c.” Mr. Lowden a grand nephew of the 
subject of that memoir, (Admiral J. Paul Jones.) is 
pressing a claim against Government in behalf of 
the heirs for actual disbursements, pay, rations and 
prize money, which accrued to that distinguished 
hero of the Revolution: for the liquidation of which 
Congress still fails to make an appropriation; and 
although we understand that within the last few 
months a Committee of the House has reported very 
strongly in favor of it, we do not believe that this 
report has as yet been acted on. The fact of its 
having been made, however, shows very clearly 
the opinion of the committee as to the justice 
of a claim, which has been pending for more than 
half a century, and the tedious prosecution of 
which, a few years ago, brought another of the heirs 
to the tomb. If that is what the Reviewer calls 
* the accessibleness of Congress in this matter,” we 
can only say, that it is a different kind of accessi- 
bleness from what will generally be understood by 
that somewhat unusual and by no means elegant 
expression. 


A little further on, in the same page, the Re- 
viewer says : 


“It is a defect and a vice in our histories, that 
justice has been so seldom done to the Loyalists ; 
that we have suffered the antipathies, engendered by 
the actual fury of the conflict, to influence our jndg- 
ment now that it is over, and have continued those 
denunciations, which the recklessness of civil war 
deemed it only a proper policy to fulminate, for 
present objects, long after any necessity remained 
for the indulgence of such apolicy. The time has 
come, we believe, for the correction of this fault.” 


Here is a full and frank admission, on the part 
of the Reviewer, that our histories have hitherto 
been, to a certain extent, defective and vicious in 
the respect of not having done justice to the loy- 
alists, and he is also good enough to say, he believes 
the time has come for the correction of this fault. 
Butin the June number, at page 322, we are told that 
“Mr. Ward and his correspondents must be taught 
that it is too late in the day, (or too soon,) to at- 
tempt to disturb the written and hitherto unques- 
tioned verdict of history in regard to the persons 
in whose behalf they write.” Here is the Review 
of June flatly contradicting the Review of May. 
The latter says, the time has come for the correc- 
tion of this fault of our history; the former says 
no! it is either too late or too soon. He is not 
particular as to how the matter stands, but only it 
is not as the other says itis. Verily this is neither 
the quip modest, nor the retort courteous, nor even 
the countercheck quarrelsome, but simply the lie 
direct. Of a truth, our June Reviewer is a rash 
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man : living, as he does, in the region where, as he 
well knows, and as he says we “ ought to know, as 
well as any body else,” this is ‘an offence which 
was and still is provocation for a‘*blow.’” We 
would not stand in his shoes for a trifle, unless, in- 
deed, our May friend, and he should turn out to be 
alter et idem—the same, yet different. 

At page 261, we find it stated that “ the loyalists 
of 1775 were not banished for their opinions,” that 
“ the mouvement party called for nothing so absurd 
as implicit belief in themselves.” ‘ They called 
only for quiescence. ‘Stand aloof, remain harm- 
less, if you can not go with us,’ was the spirit in 
which they addressed themselves to the loyalists. 
But these latter were quite too loyal for such 
a course. They formed themselves into secret 
committees,—they grew active in counter move- 
ments,—kept up a constant intercourse with the 
loyal officers, and in various ways gave sufficient 
proof that they would hold no terms with rebel- 
lion. They conveyed direct intelligence to the 
English officials, and abused the trust reposed in 
their promised or assumed quiescence, to obtain this 
intelligence.” 

In September, 1778, the Council and House of 
Representatives of the State of Massachusetts 
passed a bill of attainder against upwards of three 
hundred of the inhabitants of thatState. Of these 
upwards of two-thirds had left the country in the 
spring of 1775, to avoid taking any part in the civil 
commotions which they saw were about to com- 
mence. This may have been wrong on their part, but 
surely they cannot be accused of having “ abused 
the trust reposed in their promised or assumed qui- 
escence,’” to carry ona treacherous correspondence 
with the English officials. And as to the “ quies- 
cence” which the Reviewer says was all the mouve- 
ment party called for, surely it was “ quiescence” 
enough to expatriate themselves, and to leave the 
field entirely to those whose opinions differed from 
their own. 

Pages 321, 322 and 323 are filled with person- 
alities, to the tone of which we would refer, as show- 
ing that the Reviewer has not the slightest con- 
ception of the characteristic difference between a 
biography and a general history ; between a pri- 
vate journal and an historical disquisition. His 
previous notice, at page 258, of Col. Simcoe’s Jour- 
nal is in itself a sufficient evidence of his igno- 
rance in this respect ; and when he is attempting 
to turn into ridicule Simcoe’s destruction of the 
fleet of boats at Middlebrook, he is manifestly quite 
unable to imagine that such an exploit could be, 
by possibility, of the least importance. Generals 
Washington and La Fayette were of a very different 
opinion, and General Lee, in his “* Memoirs of the 
War,” says, “ This enterprise was considered by 
both armies among the handsomest exploits of the 
war.” Ina military matter, we should prefer ta- 
king the opinion of these military men; but per- 
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haps the Reviewer is also a military man, ia which 
case we must beg his pardon for not having called 
him a General Reviewer. Be that as it may, we 
contend, that the business of the biographer is 
merely to trace the events of an individual's life, 
and to account for his actions, not upon general 
principles, but as explained by his personal idiosyn- 
crasies and the peculiar circumstances of family, 
fortune, &c., in which he may have been placed. 
The writers of Biographies, Journals, Traditional 
Narratives, &c., are merely the witnesses giving 
evidence on the subject of history. They all tell, 
and are entitled to tell, their own stories in their 
own way. That in their accounts of the same 
transactions they should be often at variance with 
one another is not only natural, but a proof of their 
honesty and sincerity and the absence of all col- 
lusion. It is the part of the historian, on the other 
hand, to examine and sift all this evidence, and, 
like a skilful judge summing up, to lay before the 
public, who are his jury, what may appear to him 
to be a true statement of facts, divested of the col- 
orings which the peculiar prejudices and passions 
of the various witnesses may have giventhem. He 
has no right to assume this important office, until 
he has thoroughly examined all the evidence on 
both sides of every question that the utmost re- 
search has enabled him to procure. It might, there- 
fore, for aught we know, be perfectly unjustifia- 
ble in an Historian not to be aware that there was 
only one Captain Butler in South Carolina, and that 
it was not necessary to designate him by the indeffi- 
nite article, as we have done in our memoir of the 
Cunninghams, as a Capt. Butler. It might also be 
unpardonable in him not to know that the partisan, 
Major Caldwell, whom the Reviewer, in his Irish 
way, calls the ancestor of John C. Calhoun, was 
the uncle, by the mother’s side, of that very distin- 
guished gentleman. But surely it will not be con- 
tended, that the historian of a single life must search 
the records of a country to find out whether any 
person, whose name he may have occasion to men- 
tion, is actually a duly installed Captain, Colonel, 
or General; much less will it be expected that he 
is to ferret out all the connexions and the collateral 
branches of his family. It is sufficient that the 
designation should be clear enough not to mislead 
the reader as to the identity of the person intended. 

In page 329 the Reviewer says, “ our biogra- 
pher jumbles several things together which have 
no necessary connection,” and in proof of this al- 
legation he instances the case of Col. Brown. He 
cannot conceive why this gentleman, because he 
was tarred and feathered by the patriots of Geor- 
gia, should feel any indignation against the same 
party in the neighboring State of South Carolina. 
To bear malice against any one, even for having 
been tarred and feathered and roasted before a slow 
fire, we do acknowledge to be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, whereby we are 





taught that when a man smites us on one cheek, 
we ought to turn to him the other also. Such is the 
frailty of our fallen nature, however, that there are 
few, if any, who can act up to these principles. 
Suppose even our friend, the Reviewer, had of- 
fended some large party in these United States, 
and had undergone the process of tarring and feath- 
ering and roasting, in consequenee, at the hands of 
a portion of that party in South Carolina, we put 
it to himself, whether he would receive a deputa- 
tion if another portion of that same party should 
come to him, even at so great a distance from the 
place of his brutal bodily punishment as Maine or 
Vermont, with any thing like equanimity or modera- 
tion? We would venture to say, he would burst 
on them with such a storm of indgnation and bit- 
terness, as, judging from the excessive irritability 
exhibited in this Review, would make poor Brown’s 
bitterness appear by comparison the extreme of 
gentleness and forbearance. 

Pages 330 and 331 are occupied chiefly with at- 
tempts to prove that we have garbled Drayton and 
Tennent’s accounts of the meetings with Fletchall, 
the Cunninghams and Brown. We regret that 
after having given the Reviewer's arguments our 
very best consideration, we are constrained to say 
that we are only corroborated in those very senti- 
ments that have excited his displeasure. We con- 
tinue to think that it was unclerical in the Rever- 
end Mr. Tennent to surprise any man into an in- 
discreet promise, ana much more so, to boast of it 
afterwards :—we still think that Brown’s “ bitter- 
ness and violence” ought not, under the circum- 
stances, to have been characterized as intolerable, 
and we must say that Drayton’s assertion, that he 
‘almost lost his caution” when, as the climax of 
many other provocations, he was told by Brown 
that “‘ he did not mean well to the king, and that 
his professions were but a cloak,” seems still to 
us to be the ne plus ultra of impudence and hy- 
pocrisy. And we cannot see that the introduction 
by the Reviewer of those parts of Drayton’s and 
Tennent’s narratives, which we had omitted as not 
of the least importance to the full meaning of the 
passages quoted, in any degree affects the interpre- 
tation we had put on them. But this we leave to 
the judgment of our readers. 

But this barefaced method of pretending to prove 
the truth of his fictitious imputations seems to be 
a favorite one with the Reviewer. At the end of 
page 335 he says, ‘* The desire here shown to make 
Cunningham appear a hero, makes our Biographer 
forget his own argument, which insists that it was 
the dread and suffering of violence alone, that put 
and kept him in hostility to the patriots. Origi- 
nally, as we have seen, he desired nothing better 
than neutrality.” 

Unless our readers have it in their power to ex- 
amine for themselves the memoir of the Cunning- 
hams referred to, we fear they will hardly believe 
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us when we assure them, that in the whole of that 
memoir we have never even once insinuated that 
it was the ‘‘ dread” or “ suffering of violence” that 
put or kept Cunningham in hostility to “ the patri- 
ots.”” And much less is he ever said to have de- 
sired to remain neutral. On the contrary, we dis- 
tinctly mentioned, on page 623 of our volume, that, 
“when the assembly in July, 1775, passed a vote 
in commendation of Massachusetts, and also anon 
importation act, Robert Cunningham was opposed 
to both, and afterwards, when the association act 
was passed, he openly expressed his disapprobation 
of it in the strongest terms.” 

This shows a determination to be independent, 
but surely no desire to remain neutral; and it is 
consequently in firm resistance to what he con- 
ceived to be arbitrary and tyranical acts on the part 
of the assembly, that he is first found in direct hos- 
tility to “the patriots.” Revolution is, after all, 
only successful rebellion, and we are thoroughly 
eonvinced, that Robert Cunningham conscienti- 
ously believed that he should best do his duty to 
his God and to his country by taking the side he 
did in a quarrel, with respect to which, it would 
have appeared, toa man of his temperament, crimi- 
nal to have remained neutral. 

The Reviewer has evidently either wantonly or 
ignorantly confounded neutrality with independence. 
With a similar perversity or confusion of ideas, he 
will have it in page 391 of the Review, that we 
compared the retreat of Patrick Cunningham and 
his small body of men in the face of ten times his 
number, with the retreat of Xenophon and the ten 
thousand. Now we never thought of making such 
a comparison ourselves, and we cannot imagine 
any thing but the hudge-podge character of hisin- 
tellect that could have suggested it to the Reviewer. 

In page 397, he quarrels with us for having called 
Simms, (the author of Yemassee, &c.) a wuic 
nisToRIAN. Here we are willing to go further 
than the Reviewer, and to regret that we quoted 
him as an historian at all. Since we unfortunately 
did so, we have seen his “ Views and Reviews”— 
where in pp. 23 and 24 we find him saying, “‘ The 
truth is, the chief value of history consists in its 
proper employment for the purposes of art,’ and 
“ Reasoning of what should have been from what is 
before us, we gather the true from the probable. 
Dates and names which, with the mere chronolo- 
gists are every thing, with us are nothing.” And 
again, “ Hence it is the artist only who is the true 
historian.” 

Really if this Mr. Simms, whom we so inad- 
vertently introduced, be a favorable specimen of 
those historians of the South so much lauded in the 
Review; and if we are to conclude, therefore, that 
the opinions on the subject of history, which we 
have just quoted, are endorsed by the Reviewer, we 
cannot be surprised at the eccentricities we have 
been obliged to notice, and we can readily uncer- 















































stand why we differ so entirely on the subject of 
the Cunninghams of South Carolina. With us 
“names and dates” are something in history, and 
they will continue to be so until the “ Yemassee” 
and ‘Guy Rivers” become more authentic than the 
“ Conquest of Mexico,” and until the name of W. 
Gilmore Simms, as an historian, outshines that of 
William Prescott. 

The Reviewer next comes to the Memoir of 
William Cunningham, and as it is but lately that 
these notices have become known to us, we have 
not had time sufficient to reéxamine our histories 
and to collect our proofs, which we expect to do, 
however, in season for the next number. That we 
shall be able to substantiate every material fact in 
question, we have not a shadow of doubt. 

Our Reviewer is kind enough to say in page 514, 
that he will imitate our example and throw the Re- 
view of this case “into the form also of Biogra- 
phy,” to which we have not the slightest objection, 
and when placed side by side, let the impartial 
reader choose for himself the one which seems most 
to bear the stamp of authenticity—that which ad- 
heres most strictly to “ names and dates,” even 
though it may entirely reject the fanciful and mere- 
tricious ornaments of the artist, who, in the lan- 
guage of the author of the History of South Caro- 
lina, is “ the only true historian.” 


New York, Dec. 15, 1846. 





Ricumonp, Nov. 24th., 1846. 
My Dear Mr. Minor. 

In one of our recent conversations, (a conversation that 
was prolonged almost to the “small hours,” without loosing 
its interest,) the sympathies of wedded life were adverted 
to, and the enclosed poem spoken of, in connection with 
the subject. In looking over some manuscripts of by-gone 
years, I have put my hand upon it, and send it to you with 
the hope that you will value it as I do. It has, I believe, 
been published, but I know not when or where. 

It is most true, that there is a romance of early trust and 
love, which though bright and beautiful in its morning hour, 
withers under the “burden and heat of the day.” When 
called to meet the cares, perplexities and sober realities of 
every day life, it frequently fades from the green soil of the 
heart, leaving only the seared growth of ordinary respect. : 
Is it not also true, that there is a sentiment of holy affection, 
which, although springing from earth, is nourished by 
Heaven, which, from its union to the “‘ Tree of Life,” will 
live on and flourish in perennial verdure, even though wa- 
tered by tears and cultivated only amidst earthly cares and 
sorrows. 

Such, my dear friend, is the spirit of the following Lines. . 

Very truly yours, 
M. 


LETTER TO A WIFE. 


A recent sight, my dearest Anne, 
Engaged mine eye and heart, 
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And I, the scene and moral too 
Would now to thee impart : 

A truth was never deemed the worse, 

Express'd in figure or in verse. 


*T was in my lovely garden, where 
I Jate and early rove, 
In lonely walk, or happier still, 
Indulged with her I love, 
And where to thought or talk resigned, 
A part of Eden yet I find. 


’*T was there two plants of tender form 
Upgrowing I surveyed; 

Both conscious of their weakness seemed, 
And seemed to ask for aid— 

I marked with anxious watch their bent 

And judged an union their intent. 


And so it proved—for soon they clasp’d, 
And eurling round and round, 

Looked fearful lest they each should lose 
The helper each had found ; 

But, coupled soon, they firmness gained, 

And reached a height not else attained. 


But bending now as weightier grown 
They feel their junction weak ; 

And something both may rest upon, 
They now together seek ; 

A tree at hand, their wishes drew, 

And on this prop they hung and grew. 


Bat as I stood, and while I gazed, 
A voice mine ear addressed; 

“* All nature is a book, and he 
Who reads is wise and blessed : 

No humble monitor disdain, 

Nor let a trifle preach in vain. 


“If "twas not good for man to live 
In Paradise alone ; 
Two in a desert’s weary wilds 
Are better far than one: 
Mutual their wants and wishes too, 
They help, conjoined, each other through. 


“ Thus thou and thy dear partner both 
In pleasant bands entwined, 

Not bound by others—but attached— 
By sympathy inclined; 

Aspiring upward to the skies, 

Should aid each other as you rise. 


“ Nor think each other help enough, 
Though you the gift esteem, 
But mindful of the Tree of Life, 
And still embracing Him, 
On Him, your sure, Almighty Friend, 
Your blended hopes and fears suspend.” 








Although, my Anne, a lot like ours 
Has been indulged to few ; 

E’en we have had wherewith to try 
And prove the counsel true— 

But as to Him we turned and prayed, 

Our griefs and fears have been allayed. 


And should the scene in future change 
And heavier cloudings lower, 

The closer we’l! embrace His aid, 
And meet the trying hour ; 

And on His grace and strength rely, 

Engaged to help us "till we die. 





GERTRU, OR THE MAIO OF CHARLESTON, 


A Poem in four Cantos. By a Citizen of Perry 
County, Alabama. Printed by C. Yancey, We- 
tumka, Alabama. 1846. 


Not many years ago, the good people of the 
North were astonished at the news of a literary 
periodical being published in the South. So long 
had they done all our printing, and supplied us with 
periodicals, that they thought we were totally unable 
to help ourselves. ‘That we should think of pub- 
lishing a literary magazine, seemed to them reallya 
Quixotic attempt, and a complete failure must be the 
inevitable result. These calculations proved nu- 
gatory and untrue. They knew nothing of the 
spirit of the South, that spirit, which, once enlisted 
in a praise-worthy cause, knows naught save suc- 
cess. We proved ourselves possessed, not only of 
the talents and abilities necessary for such an un- 
dertaking, but also of that which was denied us— 
the care and diligence suited to the enterprise. 
But we have not been content with one periodi- 
cal, though this one stands almost unrivalled by 
any in the land. Not long since, the Southern 
Review, once so justly pre-eminent, was revived ; 
and from the outset has maintained a standing al- 
most unparalleled in our literary annals. To these 
fruits of Southern Literary enterprise, might be 
added others equally as honorable ; but here is one 
which is an Abel-offering compared with them all. 
“ Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of 
Ascalon,’—that in the backwoods of civilization, 
where are haunts of wild beasts and wilder men, 
that a poem of four cantos, full grown, has been 
ushered into existence!! Who will credit the tale ¢ 
Let no one say Munchausen has risen from the 
dead and resumed his wonted occupation! We 
speak strange things, but true. Here is a poem 
written by an Alabamian, and printed in Ala- 





bama :—hear, ye Harper & Brothers; hear, Carey 
and Hart! Yes, actually printed in Alabama! 
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Well may we boast the dawn of a new era, well 
be proud of our State and people. A few years 
ago, who would have believed that the wild-woods 
of Alabama would echo to the sound of Orpheus’ 
harp, or prove a dallying spot for the Muses. Par- 
nassus has lost one bright jewel, and Perry county 
will yet be remembered by posterity. 

As two of our sons had recently obtained such 
high success in two different walks of literature, I 
had hoped that the next aspirant would be a Poet. 
But, heaven forbid, we should be content with such 
‘* mincing poetry,” as the ‘“ Citizen of Perry” sends 
forth. His * Gertru” can neither rival nor even 
share the fame of “ Capt. Simon Suggs,” or “ On- 
slow.” But not to arrogate any extraordinary skill 
in discerning blemishes, or superior taste in dis- 
crimination, we will take a hasty sketch of the 
poem. 

The first Canto is entitled ‘The Duel.” Ger- 
tru is engaged to Hanson, a fair and comely youth, 


“¢ Whose love the fair Gertru had won, 
And in return had pledged her hand 
To him in matrimonial band.” 


With regard to the fine poetical effect of the word 
*‘ matrimonial,” there should be, it seems to us, but 
one opinion. Hanson is the first character intro- 
duced, and he appears soliloquising, the result of 
which is, that he determines on a visit to his des- 
tined bride— 


“He came—he joined his lady fair, 
When lo! he met another there !” 


He was not in the habit of finding any one with 
Gertru, and when he sees a fine, handsome fellow 
paying his attentions, he is ‘ thunder-struck and 
amazed.”” Guy Manning is the stranger’s name, 
who, if what the poet says is true, was a paragon 
of aman. It was only necessary for a lady to 
see him, and in spite of bars or vows, her heart 
was gone. Hanson seems to have been a jealous 
churl, and was unwilling his “lady fair” should 
receive attention from any one save his humble 
self. But, it also seems he had good grounds of 
jealousy. Guy Manning was no ordinary man. 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, 
each and all found grace in woman’s eyes. Nor did 
his gallant conquests stop with the fair girls. who 
strove to catch this rich prize, but alas! alas! for 
woman's inconstancy! Not only does our poet, a 
sour old bachelor, perhaps, place no reliance in the 
plighted vow, but even those ratified and sealed be- 
fore the altar, Jose their force. ‘“ Many a mar- 
ried lady said,’ were her husband dead, 


“ She’d strive with all a widow's grace 
To make the stranger fill his place.” 


He gives the old maids a broadside, and, hear ye 


** Seen a handsome man at last.” 


It is perhaps as well to remark here, that our poet 
is a woman-hater ; he has doubtless been slighted 
some way, and will believe no good can come out 
of Nazareth 

Such is the man Hanson finds beside the lovely 
Gertru. Well might he fear lest 





“Such aman might prove, 
His rival in the maiden’s love.” 


Jealousy, that demon which requires the sacrifice 
of the best feelings of the heart, had possession of 
his mind, and under its malign influence 


“The maid was changed ; it seemed to him 
Her look was more reserved and grim.” 


The last epithet is singularly rich and expressive. 
Hanson could find but little pleasure or entertain- 
ment in such company, and he leaves them mad 
and perplexed. He retires to his room and tries 
in vain to sleep, “ but sleep poured not her balmy 
dew” upon his eyes. Restless he rolls, mad with 
everybody, and the female sex in particular. Find- 
ing it impossible to sleep, no resort was left him, 
or the poet, but to play the lover ;—off he goes and 
“gazes at the stars,” and by a moonlight ramble 
strives 


* To dissipate in midnight air, 
His doubts and fears of lady fair.” 


Jealousy and suspicion having thus found a home 
in his breast, Hanson refrains from visiting Gertru, 
and watches the actions of Guy Manning, the fa- 
vored suitor, 


*« And all he sees, and all he hears, 
Serve to increase his doubts and fears.” 


Becoming fearful he was giving his rival too good 
an opportunity to press his suit, he determines to 
visit Gertru and urge her to appoint the day for 
their marriage. So going one lovely moonlight 
night, he hears Gertra singing a song he well 
might construe asan ill omen. We give the song 
in full, as it will speak for itself, and as less infe- 
tior than most parts of the poem. 


I. 


“In Nature’s wide and varied realm, 
The leading law is change, 

Shall woman then the statute whelm ? 
The harmony derange ? 


Il. 


‘‘ The seasons come, the seasons go, 
The heat succeeds to cold; 

Thus time is varied here below, 
Thus waning years are rolled. 


Ill. 





ladies of a ‘‘ doubtful age!” even makes you say 
you have 


“ The rivers wear their shores away, 
And shift their sightless bed ! 
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Where danced once the briny spray ; 
A sand-bar rears its head. 


IV. 
“ The birds that tune their lays of love 
In spring's benignant reign, 
Are sad and silent in the grove, 
When winter sweeps the plain. 


Vv. 


“ Then why expect frail woman-kind 
A constancy to prove, 

Since nature all her works designed, 
In endless change to move.” 


Such a sentiment was fully calculated to brush 
every vestige of hope from young Hanson’s mind, 


“For plain he saw the fickle maid 
Had proved inconstant and betrayed.” 


“Thus former pledges were undone, 
Another course of love begun; 

Thus violated were her vows, 

And thus betrayed her plighted spouse.” 


Having thus found that all was lost, Hanson turns 
his attention to Guy Manning, the serpent that had 
entered this garden of his hopes, and destroyed, 
even as he was gathering, the fairest flower. Han- 
son swears “an horrid oath” that his rival’s blood 
shall atone for the wrong inflicted. Guy Man- 
ning is challenged and a duel is the result. 


“Ten yards asunder is the space, 
Between the foemen face to face ; 

The word is spoken—the pistols sound, 
And Hanson sinks upon the gronnd.” 


How graphic! how romantic, and, we are al- 
most tempted to say, how antic! Had there been 
a poetical drop in the veins of the “ Citizen of 
Perry,” “ here’s the place and here’s the spot” in 
which he should have let it out. Hanson is by this 
wound reduced very near to death, and the sur- 
geons, of course, rush up to assist him, and the 
poet without a smile, but in sober earnest, tells us 


“They picked the bullet from the wound— 
The orifice securely bound.” 


Hanson's mother is frantic with grief. How 
easily are all our sympathies excited when a moth- 
er’s love is mentioned : “tis a cord by which every 
heart can be lead. The mother,—that being on 
whose sainted breast we have been taught precepts 
that indeed make the man—she, to whom ail is due, 
and to whom should all be paid, our obligations 
would not be cancelled. This inspiring theme 
seems to have raised the poet to the following lofty 
strain : 


“ Feelings there are which life exalt 
And veil full many a human fault ; 
And to the bright, angelic throng, 
Well does a mother’s love belong. 
Worn by no care, and proof to toil, 











No hardship can its vigor foil ; 

In health, in sickness ever fired 
With zeal to render aid required; 
To profit, acts without regard, 

And is itself its own reward. 

’Tis purer than the unsullied snow 
Descending on the hills below; 
Sweeter than spiced Arabia’s wind, 
Or twilight music on the mind; 
Stronger than is the trumpet’s breath, 
And lasts till life is lost in death; 

As steady in its course as time— 
Tis grand, ’tis beautiful, ’tis sublime.” 


Is not the poetry, like the mother’s love, “ grand, 
beautiful and sublime ?” 

“The Elopement,” is the caption of the second 
canto. We will pass slightly through it. ’Tis 
useless to show how Manning risks all for “ bonny 
bride.” Gertru’s father had refused his assent to 
the union, preferring Hanson for his son-in-law ; 
and fearful his daughter might elope, had confined 
her to the house, and watched her every movement 
with a dragon’s eye. But love has wings. Ger- 
tru evades her father’s eye, escapes from her room, 
and goes on her way rejoicing to 


“The place beneath a hawthorn tall, 
That flourished near the garden wall.” 


This canto is even far inferior to any of the 
others, and it is astonishing a man should so far 
forget himself as to publish such a production. The 
few following lines, however, might pass. The 
old house dog had given the alarm, and she is fear- 
ful lest her father should discover her lover. 


“ Lightly she started from her bed 
And to the chamber window sped. 
As from the lair the wild deer bounds, 
When first she bears pursuing hounds, 
Impatient, restless, there she stood 
With throbbing heart, in silent mood.” 


Though Gertru had avoided her father, she was 
not equally successful with the old house dog, 
“ Boss,” as he is poetically called. As the maid, 
having escaped from the house without awaking 
her father, was tripping lightly along to the place 
of rendezvous, 


“ The skulking dog full at her sprung.” 


Here was a dilemma for a bashful girl. A large 
mastiff with “ jaws extended,” rushing at her; a 
scream would alarm her father ;—her presence of 
mind protects her. The following lines are un- 
surpassed by anything Byron or Scott ever wrote. 


“ Her fingers snapped—he knew her well, 
And down his strutting bristles fell, 

And down his curling tail he hung, 

Nor growl, nor bark escaped his tongue ; 
And wiggling on seemed to beseech 

His mistress to forgive the breach.” 


The italicising isourown. Such poetry as this 
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will cure the most inveterate case of the blues! 
The apprehensions the reader may have entertained 
for the maiden are, by such lines, immediately 
changed into merriment. The maid having soothed 
** old Boss,” 


——“ right for the destined spot, 
With fleetness of an arrow shot,” 


where she of course found Manning impatiently 
waiting. He bears her to his home, having had 
the marriage ceremony celebrated at a house on 
the road. And thus is closed this canto. 


“* Manning had wooed and won Gertru. 
And this was all he sought to do.” 


The third canto is headed, ‘The Discovery.” 
Up to this point, the reader has seen only that of 
Manning which excites his admiration for the 
man. ‘The poet seems to have blundered on, leav- 
ing himself and the reader in doubt as to what will 
follow, as if to insure more pleasure and satisfac- 
tion by surprises. 


“ Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehine miracula promat.” 


In this canto, Guy Manning’s character is re- 
vealed with the poet’s usual ability. Manning be- 
ing a pirate, has, of course, “ heaps of wealth un- 
told.” 

He rents a house and lives in magnificence and 
splendor, but the caresses of a fond and doating 
wife fail to reform the man, and at last the great 
secret is disclosed ;—his deadly hatred to Gertru’s 
father is the cause why he sought her hand, thus 
glutting, (we use the word purposely,) his revenge 
by triumphing over a father’s fond hopes, robbing 
him of an idolized daughter. His revenge is sa- 
tiated. Feigning an excuse for a temporary ab- 
sence, he leaves Gertru to weep over her unfor- 
tunate condition; the reality of which she does 
not know, until the owner of the house comes and 
orders her to give way to a more profitable tenant. 
The denouement, however interesting it might be in 
prose, loses its interest when related in such verse. 
Gertru at last determines, like the prodigal son, 
‘to arise and go unto her father.” 


“‘ Forgive, forgive, the daughter cries, 
And at her father’s feet she lies.” 


Such a scene presents no uninviting picture ; the 
favored daughter of a fond father, after having 
caused him to suffer as a father only can suffer, 


after having disobeyed commands given more for 
her benefit than his pleasure—to see her with hair 
dishevelled and with tears in her eyes, at her father’s 
feet begging for mercy! Language is beggared when 
such a scene is to be described ; the veil is silently 
drawn, whilst the beating heart and throbbing bo- 
And then, see that 


som speak louder than words! 





father, hitherto unmoved, untouched by sympathy, 
never yielding when once his resolution is formed, 
with will resolute to the last, standing proud and 
erect as if nerved for the occasion, determined to 
close his ears to mercy,—see him as he casts his 
eyes upon the bended form of his dear child, her 
pallid cheek, her wasted form, the tears of sorrow 
and penitence streaming from her eyes—the hard 
heart melts, the resolute will is shaken, he can no 
more resist, with tears in his eyes and outstretched 
arms, he exclaims, 


“ Arise, arise, my child.” 


But such poetry! Gertru, though thus restored 
to her father, is grieved at not receiving a message 
from her husband; she is not yet informed of his 
true character; this grief and anxiety, increased 
by the uncertainty of her husband’s fate, prey upon 
her mind, and soon bring on a dreadful fever. “Dis- 
ease had claimed her for his own,” and as the last 
resort, a sea voyage and a residence in a southern 
clime could alone rescue her from an untimely 
grave. Her father, now anxious for his daugh- 
ter’s health, hurries every thing, and soon Gertru, 
with two female attendants,embarks. After many 
days sailing they are attacked by Pirates; with 
but a small crew and no means of defence they are 
compelled to surrender. ‘The whole crew is cru- 
elly butchered or cast overboard, to insure secrecy. 
The poet here brings in Bonnet, the Black-beard 
of the Carolinas. As the pirate chieftain and 
Bonnet go below to see what spoils are there, 
they are a little astonished to find a beautiful lady, 
with her attendants, and as the chief, with great 
gallantry, asks the ladies, ‘Am I not knight of 
might and grace,” Gertru in him recognizes her 
long absent husband, and the truth, with lightning 
speed, rushes through her mind, that she is the 
spouse of a pirate. And the passionate outburst, 
“OQ God, cried .she, and is it thou!” reveals her 
despair. In Gay Manning’s breast “the good 
spirit and the bad” are at war; the better part of 
his nature, however, triumplis, and instead of cast- 
ing Gertru into the deep, as food for “ hungry 
sharks,” he has her removed to his own vessel. 
The pirates having pillaged the captured vessel, set 
her on fire ; and she is quickly enveloped in flames, 


* Then ’mid the pirates ye could hear 
Such phrase as this— the last of her.’” 


And there on the wide, wide deep Gertru hears, 
from her husband’s own lips, his dark history. He 
had once loved, but his love proved false, and gave her 
hand and heart to another. This rival he had met 
on “ honor’s field” and made him pay the forfeit of 
his life. Banished, by this deed, from his country, 
in an evil hour he herds with pirates, carries on a 
war destructive to society and disgraceful to hu- 
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manity, and by contempt of danger and death he 
rises 


“From humble and subaltern post, 
To be the leader of the host.” 


Such was his history; Gertru had married him 
under far different impressions; would she now, with 
a full knowledge of his character, “her former love 
and pledges hold ?” 


‘No, never more, replied Gertru, 
Will | be wedded wife to you.” 


This indignant answer calls up all the fiendish 
passions in Manning’s heart, and with indignation 
and scorn he turns away, with the remark, “A 
beggar must not have his way.” Thus closes 
the canto, much to the reader’s pleasure, who long 
ere this wonders “what's all this coming to.” 
The canto fourth is headed “The Battle.” The 
pirates continue to sail over the seas, seeking for 
vessels to capture, but since they had burnt the 
Jast vessel, they had been haunted by it. In the 
dusk of evening it would invariably appear, fol- 
lowing them, with its sails all on fire, just as it 
looked the last time they saw the vessel. No matter 
whether sailing or at anchor, they were sure to find 
the “ spectre vessel” beside them. We havea full 
description, dull and uninteresting, given of this 
vessel. The pirates are frightened, and make sail 
for land. They seek Bath, a little country town 
on Pamlico sound, which was their general ren- 
dezvous. Here lived the Governor of one of the 
Carolinas, whom they had induced to support and 
protect them. Here the pirates land, and over their 
cups strive to forget the dread phantom. Man- 
ning relates to the Governor the history of his love 
and marriage with Gertru, and vainly strives to in- 
duce him to assent to her murder; but he swears, 


“ Such cannot be, myself will die 
Ere she shall share such destiny.” 


And in lieu of death, the lenient Governor pro- 
poses imprisonment. They placed the luckless 
Gertru in a damp dungeon, under ground, hoping 
to bend her resolute will, and induce her to become 
a willing and obedient wife. This being accom- 
plished, they hasten to embark, fearful lest John- 
son, (by no means a poetical name,) who was 
another Governor of the Carolinas, should be in- 
formed of their whereabouts. All things were put 
in order, so that by dawn of day they could take 
their departure. But much to their surprise and 
consternation, when morning came, they saw an 
armed vessel, commanded by the aforesaid John- 
son and Hanson, lying at the mouth of the Sound. 
To escape was utterly impossible, and the pirate 
chieftain thus, comico ludicro, announces the fact, 





“all hope of flight 
Is lost in certainty of fight.” 


— 





Truly a sage conclusion, aptly expressed! The 
engagement quickly commences, the pirates dis- 
play unflinching courage, worthy of a better cause, 
but success against such superiority is impossible, 
and the pirate vessel is soon riddled with balls. 
Johnson and Hanson, with their men, board and find 
but three men alive. Hanson and Guy Manning 
instantaneously recognize each other, and, with 
drawn swords, rush to the deadly conflict hand in 
hand. Long and desperate is the struggle, but 
Hanson is more than matched, and, at an unguarded 
moment, Guy Manning seizes him by the throat, 
and, shortening his sword, is about to pierce him 
through, when 


“A friend behind, a pistol popped 
And down the Pirate Chieftain dropped !” 


O for those oaten pipes wherewith the Swains 
of the Lesbian Isle were wont to delight their lady 
loves, that I might, unworthy as I am, do justice 
to a man who has shown himself possessed of such 
transcendent, heavenly genious!! Alabama may 
well boast a son whose head deserves the “ poetic 
wreath,” whose fame will exist as long as—Gertru 
is remembered! What imagery, what thrilling de- 
tails;—the popping of the pistol and the fall of 
Guy Manning, how vividly it all passes before the 
mind! But the poet sympathizing with the reader’s 
interest strives to comfort him by relating how and 
where the ball went. 


“ Right through the breast and left lung 
The hissing orb its journey rung.” 


How kind and thoughtful in the poet to give us 
this piece of valuable information! But now the 
reader is moved at Manning’s fate equally as touch- 
ingly portrayed! Here afar from his country and 
kindred, among his enemies, with no pitying hand 
to smooth his pillow, no mother’s tears to comfort 
him in the last moments of his sad, dark destiny. 


‘“‘ No pitying eye to weep thy fall, 
No friendly hand thy deeds to scrawl /”” 


What a source of consolation it would have been 
to the dying man had he known that a poet, worthy 
the great undertaking, would, in after times, scrawl 
his name in “‘ Fame’s proud temple !” But not con- 
tent with having shot poor Guy Manning, his cruel 
enemies fasten a rope around his neck, and he is 
“ swung off.” 


“* One eel-like struggle more was ta’en, 
And death relieved the wretch from pain!” 


The Royal Governor, who had proved tra:tor 
to his king and kind meets, like the pirates, the 
doom he richly merited. Gertru is found in her 
dark cell pale and emaciated, so much so that Han- 





son, once her destined husband, fails to recognize 
her; but Gertro, with a woman's quick discern- 
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ment, immediately recognizes him, and, with a 
shrick, a ery, she 


“ Sprang forward with her wasted charms 
Into her former lover’s arms.” 


And here the scene closes, the curtain is dropped. 

In closing this critique, we naturally ask the aim 
and design the author had in view? It 'could not 
have been fame, for he must have known reputation 
is not purchased by such flimsy stuff. We be- 
lieve him when he says, in his preface, he * wrote 
because he had nothing else to do, and published 
because he had written.” We fear he is a “ cross- 
grained” old bachelor, who has been jilted time 
after time. The only good, we imagine, the poem 
can accomplish is that it may be an inducement to 
others, to strive to do away with the impression 
that such is the best poetry we can produce. And 
now we would bid the “ citizen of Perry” an affec- 
tionate farewell, with some thanks for the amuse- 
ment his crudities and oddities have sometimes 
afforded us. We sincerely hope the next time he 
appears before the public, it will be in a manner 
which will reflect more credit upon himself and 
upon his State. 





“A HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


In making our debit for the year of our Lord, 
one thousand, eight hundred and forty-seven ; and 
of the Southern Literary Messenger, the Txir- 
TEENTH! we will content ourselves with an earnest 
and sincere greeting to our Patrons, one and all, 
present and prospective,—of not only ‘‘ A Happy 
New Year;” but A Happy Year! 





THE HISTORICAL FEATURES OF THE MESSENGER: 
CAMPBELL’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


It has been a source of genuine gratification to 
us to receive so many tokens of the approbation of 
our readers, for the historical features which we 
have introduced into the Messenger. We can not, 
however, claim to have introduced them. for His- 
torical Sketches have always been one of the sta- 
ples of the Messenger. But we have enlarged, 
and, we trust, improved them. In this way, whilst 
we hope to impair neither the interest, nor present 
usefulness of the work, we confidently expect to 
ensure its title to the grateful appreciation of pos- 
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terity, and to a perpetuity denied to the produc- 
tions of a fugitive and fragmentary literature. 

The pleasure of perusing the enlivening produc- 
tions of graceful and brilliant pens, is too pure and 
high to be underrated by us; and we hope still to 
afford it in no ordinary degree. The beneficial in- 
fluence upon mind, conduct and character, that may 
be exerted by the literary offerings of genius and 
talent, is inestimable; and we hope still to wield 
this influence for much good to numbers. 

But these do not appear to us so desirable, so 
readily appreciable, or so surely to be realised, as 
what may be termed, the Results, or Fruits of the 
Historical Spirit. tis a spirit of patient research, 
whose energies may be turned into every field of 
useful knowledge: It is a spirit of Reverence for 
the Past, paying homage to its Great and Good, 
which it strives to emulate or surpass: It is a 
spirit of noble effort fur the Present, resolved to 
discharge its duties, and to permit no pristine glory 
to become ignobly tarnished : It is a spirit of aspi- 
ring aims for the Future, bent upon “ lofty deeds 
and daring high.” To infuse ever so small a por- 
tion of this efficient spirit into the Publie mind, 
would far exceed in value the Jess permanent bene- 
fits of the best Belles Lettres Journal,—whilst the 
themes which must be employed to produce it, 
would not be franght with any inferior pleasure to 
the general reader; who at the same time should 
remember that only a small portion of the work is 
dedicated to this useful enterprise. 

Nor do we propose to confine our efforts in the 
manner alladed to, to the limits of Virgina. Other 
States, especially the Carolinas, have already oe- 
cupied a prominent place ; and in the present num- 
ber of the Messenger will be found historical mat- 
ter interesting to Massachusetts, The Carolinas 
and Maryland, as well as to Virginia. What we 
do for Virginia, we are willing and anxious to aid 
in doing for any, and all of the States of the Union. 

The attention which we have directed towards 
Virginia History, has not been without visible 
fruits; and certainly has received such flattering 
commendation, that it will be continued. It will 
be continued, too, by publishing a full History of 
the State, by Charles Campbell, of Petersburg, a 
gentleman who has iong made it his chosen study. 
It can not fail to be an acceptable offering to every 
Virginian; whether he be still resident near his 
paternal home, or has sought his fortunes in another 
Jand, but with a heart still unweaned from her who 
gave him birth. 

The first part of this History of Virginia would 
have appeared this month; but for the long space 
which is devoted to the Review of the late work 
of Mr. Howison. It will be commenced in the 
February number, and will thence be issued regu- 


larly. We bespeak for it the merited attention and 
favor of our readers, 
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THE NEXT GREAT WESTERN CONVENTION. 


We have already noticed the proposal to hold 
another great Western Convention, to take into 
consideration the same objects that were before the 
Memphis Convention, of November, 1845. 

As previously stated, the enterprising people of 
St. Louis, through their Chamber of Commerce, 
have issued a circular in favor of holding the pro- 
posed Convention, and recommending their City as 
the most suitable place for its meeting. They 


would require much space and even more patience. In 
some, beauty of Art and excellence of iiterary matter are 
well combined. In others, there is little of either; and in 
others, good taste is entirely sacrificed to fondness of gaudy 
ornament, and supposed splendor of illustration. 

But taking them together, one is almost dazzled and con- 
founded with the bright hues and radiance of “Rainbows,” 
“‘ Amaranths,” * Diadems,” and Books of “Gems.” Besides 
the multitude of these gay Annuals and galleries of the Beau- 
tiful, the poets, old and new, living and dead, native and 
foreign, appear in forms to us still more attractive. Bryant, 
Longfellow, and others, richly and tastefully bound and 
illustrated, take their stand by similar editions, English and 
American, of Moore, Southey, Wordsworth and Byron; 
whilst some of the chef d’cuvres of these last are singled 





wish their fellow countrymen to witness the extent 
and activity of the vast trade of the Missouri and | 
Mississippi and other rivers, which crowds their 
levees in the month of May; believing that this 
most interesting exhibition would be one of the 
strongest practical arguments in favor of improv- 
ing the Western Waters, and attending to Wes- 
tern Interests. 

A distinguished correspondent in Alabama sug- 
gests, that the proposed Convention be held in 
New Orleans, in the month of February next. 
This selection of the Crescent City, he thinks, 
would secure a larger attendance, especially from 
the South and West; and as to trade, she can al- 
ways present immediate and satisfactory represen- 


tatives, not only of the trade of St. Louis; but of 


Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Memphis, and all the towns on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. All these places, too, look upon 
New Orleans wiih different feelings, from those 
with which some of them regard one another. Our 
correspondent’s suggestion is, therefore, entitled to 
most respectful consideration, which, we doubt not, 
it will receive. 





Notices of New @Works. 


One of the most delightful places of resort is a well filled 
bookstore, at this gay season. At this time, appear those 
rich and beautiful flowers of Literature and Art, which only 
bloom once a year; and from year to year they seem to put 
on fresh loveliness. The issues of the press, generally, seem 
to assume new beauties of ornament; and even the old 
standard authors, some of them venerable with age, come 
forth in holiday garments to share the greetings which are 
showered all around. European Genius and Art now send 
forth their representatives; and those of our own young 
land vie with them, and often most successfully. 

Those who would enjoy, as we have done recently, the 
‘pleasure of viewing all these, must visit the handsome 
collections of Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse, J. W. Ran- 
dolph & Co., and Drinker & Morris, and others which 
adorn our own City, or those in places accessible to them. 


| out for still more elaborate embellishment. 


All that is new 

about the works of these masters of the Lyre, with the ex- 
| ception of Southey’s “Oliver Newman and other poems” 
| recently first published, is addressed to the eye. They, there- 
| fore, must be seen to be enjoyed; and would not fail to 
call forth a tribute of praise to the liberality and enterprise 
of Messrs. Carey 4 Hart, Appleton 4 Co., and other pub- 
lishers, (among whom we may mention Lindsay 4 Blakis- 
ton,) and the Artists by whom the illustrations and embel- 
lishments have been designed and executed. We do not 
now mention other extensive publishers, because these are 
the principal ones here of the classes of works which are 
under contemplation. 


David Bogue, of London, bas put forth the Bible Gallery, 
containing portraits of distinguished women mentioned in 
scripture, engraved by the most eminent artists. The por- 
traits are confined to the Old Testament; but comprise the 
most important females, from Hagar, the outcast, to some 
of the heroines in the apocrypha. In many of them, the 
words of scripture exhibiting their characters, seem re- 
flected from their features. In part of the edition the en- 
gravings are colored ; but we prefer the uncolored. When 
colors are introduced, so many more particulars,—of cos- 
tume, complexion, and taste in the adaptation of the colors— 
are required to be fulfilled, and in criticising, or, perhaps, 
condemning some of these, the pleasure produced by the 
engravings is diminished. Jezebel and Deborah are hardly 
old enough; and Esther and Judith not as beautiful, to our 
eye, as they should be. In the Boudoir Annual of 1846, 
there is an engraving of “ Judith aud Holofernes,” by Sar- 
tain, superior to this in the “ Bible Gallery.” 


The portrait of Athaliah seems to us admirably expres- 
sive. The manner in which Racine’s great tragedy of Atha- 
lie was first brought prominently to notice is somewhat 
singular. It was supposed to be rather dull and heavy; 
and to read a portion of it was imposed upona French gen- 
tleman, one evening, as a penalty in some social game. 














To criticise these various and numerous productions 


What he thus commenced as a punishment was continued 
and repeated as a pleasure, and, struck with the power and 
excellence of the Play, he was instrumental in securing for 
it the estimation which it merited. Many works of genius 
have, perhaps, perished, unredeemed by any circumstance 
so singularly fortunate. 

We are tempted also to remark upon the heroism of the 
Maccabean mother, surpassing that of the Roman Brutus 
who condemned his own sons; but we must pass on. 


Scenes in the Life of the Savior. By the Poets and 
Painters. Lindsay 4 Blakiston, Phila., may be regarded 
as a companion to, or continuation of the Bible Gallery. 
Though not confined to the females of the New Testament, 
many of them are necessarily introduced in the illustrations, 
which are among Sartain’s best. A large number of the in- 
teresting scenes and incidents in the life of our Savior 
are here beautifully and happily portrayed by some of the 
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most graphic pens, past and contemporary, native and 
foreign. 

“ Another very handsome volume is ‘The Parables of our 
Lord,’ richly illuminated, with appropriate borders, printed 
in colors and in black and gold, with a design from one of 
the early German engravers. In illuminating the sacred 
Parables contained in this volume, it has been the aim of 
the designer to render the ornamental borderings of each 
page appropriate to the text, and to avoid all mere arbitrary 
or idle ornaments ; and he has thought it more suitable that 
the garments of gold and many colors in which he has ar- 
rayed them, should at all events he new, rather than embroi- 
dery borrowed from old missals or other sources of conven- 
tional ornament, however quaint or beautiful: and there- 
fore, however far the illuminator may have fallen short of 
his intention, the designs will be found to be strictiy original, 
fresh, and full of the purpose alone to which they are de- 
voted.” 


Tilt G& Bogue, London, issue the Gallery of Byron Beau- 
ties ; Portraits (both plain and colored) of the principal 
Female characters in Lord Byron’s Poems. The pleasure 
and convenience of examining this handsome publication, 
{in gilt morocco,) would be enhanced by a different arrange- 
ment of the characters delineated. 


Tilt & Bogue, in 1841, also issued the Waverly Gallery: 
The Principal Female characters of the Waverly Novels. 

Wiley § Putnam, New-York, are now engaged in issu- 
ing in Nos.a very handsome Gallery of the Heroines of 
Shakespeare. Of course, so elegant a work must be costly; 
but its excellence will entitle it to extensive patronage. 
This is fully evinced by the several numbers which have 
already appeared. 

Heath's Book of Beauty. For 1847. By the Countess of 
Blessington. \n silk, embossed and gilt. We are rather dis- 
appointed in this work, with a few exceptions. Several of 
the engravings are of the same subjects as thuse in the By- 
ron Gallery; but are not so beautiful in design, or execu- 
tion. 


Heath's Keepsake, for 1847. By the same Countess, has 
some eminent names among the contributors, and doubtless 
some highly finished pieces among the contents. 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap Book, for 1847, in rich 
cloth, embossed and gilt, contains thirty-six highly finished 
engravings, among which are Portraits of the Queen, Prince 
Albert, Mr. Cobden, and the Editress, Mrs. Norton, to whom 
Sir Lytton Bulwer’s Muse pays a tribute; also sketches 
from nature, among which are Scenes in Italy and on the 
Rhine. Lady Dufferin is one of the chief and most enter- 
taining contributors, and we extract a part of her humo- 
rous description of the Chinese ceremony of “ Going out 
to meet the Spring.” 


** CHINESE-GOING OUT TO MEET THE SPRING. 


“ Well, the assurance of some persons! Just conceive so 
bold a thing 

As those horrid Chinese monsters, going out to meet the 
spring, 

With their lanthorns, and their banners, and their tomtoms, 
and their drums ; 

Why, they'll frighten back the flowers long before the sum- 
mer comes ! 

Are their roses like young ladies, that there need be such 
a rout-- 

Such confabs and monster meetings, at their time of ‘ com- 
ing out?’ 

Or, has the Chinese Empire some celestial Doctor Reid, 

Without whose ventilation the warm weather can’t pro- 
ceed? 

Do Imperial Edicts sanction that it shall be hot at noon? 





Have the gas contractors orders to ‘turn on’ the sun and 


moon ? 

Do the mandarins imagine, without ‘laughing in their 
sleeves,’ 

That the very tea trees can’t bud, without their worships’ 
leaves ? 


What should such folks know of Nature? What should 
nature know of them? 

Are such pig-eyed creatures worthy even to kiss her gar- 
ment’s hem ? 

No! she sends them some mock Goddess—some tawdry 
painted thing, 

And it’s ‘ Hail, fellow, well met!"—with their own pecu 
liar spring. 


‘« | have never been to China; and I trust I never can 

Be chosen as Ambassador to Pekin, or Chusan; 

But | know the sort of place it is, as well as wiser pates,— 

From different ‘ Works on China,’—illustrated with plates. 

The color of the Country is a kind of dirty blue, 

With chaotic sky and water, here and there appearing 
through ; 

Interspersed with little bridges, and paths that seem to 
guide 

To—nothing in particular—upon the other side. 

The scenery’s monotonous, but singularly grand, 

And ’tis called * The willow pattern,’ at Mortiock’s in the 
strand. 


“Other notices, if needed, Faney easily supplies : 
Doves as big as bustards, cooing from pagodas in the skies, 
Curious frightful flowers growing upside down and inside 


out; 

Trees with fifty sorts of foliage,—some with roots and some 
without. 

Every thing as it should not be! Fish with feathers—birds 
with fins ; 

Nature playing at cross questions, ending ere she well be- 
gins!” 


Then after describing, in a similar vein, the Spring 
amusements, and “ dreadful dainties” of the Chinese, the 
authoress becomes serious, patriotic, and devout, 


“For that wealth of bud and blossom, that comes out to 
meet our Spring.” 
But still, she concludes, 
“Oh! when thy life-blood quickens, in the year’s delicious 
prime, 
Say then,—‘ God bless the Spring-time, in every land and 
clime!’” 


We should not omit to mention the London Art-Union 
Prize Annual, which contains 265 choice engravings, taken 
from Paintings of distinguished British artists. 

These by no means complete the list, and those of Amer- 
ican origin, are no less numerous, and often equally at- 
tractive. Some of them we have already noticed, on a 
former occasion. In addition, we can only call attention to 
the Fountain, the Temperance Annual, which is really beau- 
tiful ; to Headley’s Sacred Mountains ; and to the Jilumina- 
ted Gems of Sacred Poetry, in cloth, embossed and gilt,— 
Lindsay ¢ Blakiston, of Philadelphia,—a companion worthy 
of the works of the same description, which have already 
heen issued by them. 

In looking over the catalogues and announcements of such 
Publishers as Harper & Brothers, Little & Brown, Wiley 
and Putnam, the Appletons, Lea & Blanchard and Carey 
and Hart, the Bibliographer is tempted constantly to go be- 
yond the reasonable patience of his readers. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with a brief summar: of a part 
of their recent publications. 


Harper ¢ Brothers continue their numerous excellent se- 
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rial works, and are regularly advancing with their J/lustra-| ent book-makers, a most acceptable present to posterity. 
ted Shakespeare ; and Pictorial History of England, the first | such a book is now in progress in Philadelphia, and we are 
volume of which is completed and handsomely bound.| much mistaken if our announcement of it does rot awake 
Several valuable works, as Bell's Life of Canning aud Tay- | a response from many readers, for it is no leas than a scheme 
lor’s Modern British Plutarch, have been lately added to | for embodying the fac similes of Revolutionary curiosities ; 
their New Miscellany ; whilst their Libraries of Novels | to show how the things were done that we read of in histo- 
have been largely increased. They are literally pouring| ry. Addressed to the eye, we have a lithographed fac sim- 
forth knowledge of all classes ; and the results exhibited by | ile of a letter from Washington, three days before the bat- 
their handsome catalouge are almost astonishing, for one | tle of Trenton—one from Martha Washington—Lafayette’s 
house, in this country. They will issue, in monthly vol-| enclosing one hundred guineas to the ladies’ society for 
umes, a New Edition of Sparks’ Lifeand Writings of Wash-| making up clothing for the army ;—a curious letter from the 
ington, in 12 vols., at less than half the original cost. Pres-| Committee of Secrecy ordering cloth from Europe, any- 
cott’s History of the Conquest of Peru, we suppose, will be | where but from England or Ireland; a picture of Fitch’s 
issued by them. It has been announced as nearly ready | Steamboat, and a letter from him ; John Hancock’s certifi- 
for the press. cate to Paul Jones, and a letter from the Chevalier with his 
Wiley & Putnam, have issued several additions to their |°”" band ; Baron Gteuben's challenge » General Lee,— 
Library of Choice Reading, embracing Giéethe’s Autobiogra- a copy of the celebrated Pitcher portrait of Washington, 
phy; Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus ; and the French Revolution, hie visiting cards carefully copied, and ar book plete; a 
by the same author. They also announce several works lextex of Fronklin ; “on of Poor Richard's Armpnas s 7 
for simultaneous publication with the London editions. aye al id ¢ Philadeiphia Grand Jury ordering a Duck- 
Besides the miscellaneous, educational and theological | '"® ool , the original sabseription ee of the otieems of 
works of D. Appleton § Co., they are adding to their ex- - pimeeonn Atay ensenges : eR soe Dee 
cellent series of the “ Literary Miscellany,” which already pte Assembly, subscribed by Washington and all his offi- 
contains such works as those of Guizot, on Civilization in — each giving fow hundred apuers f oF 
Europe, aud the English Revolution of 1640. They are pre-| . vin fo 0 are letters from Whitfield, William Penn, Ben- 
paring for publication Lord Mahon’s History of England, a a dwtetly-épelied, Cones Dewege momar 
from the peace of Utrecht, 1713, to that of Paris, 1763, to be er Fraaktia; Charles renee emenerrybel _ — 
edited by Prof. Henry Reed ; Michelet’s History of the Ro- paral Graqetmnyetty mi ape ger thar aby ee 
man Republic ; Selections from the standard French Drama- phy of Chief Justice Marshall, as he wrote it for the infor- 
tists ; Illustrated editions of Milton, Byron and Burns ; and | ™*¥0" of Mr. Delaplaine, whee that gentleman proposed 
a new work by the author of Amy Herbert, &c. to write Judge Marshall's life 5 the same of John Adams, 
They have lutcly issued, and the letter from Jefferson, in which he declines to give 
History of Napoleon ; From the French of M. Laurent De \*®Y particulars of his career. 
DL’ Ardeche, Member of the Institute of France, etc. With Perhaps some will consider the gem of the oo cop 
Five Hundred Illustrations, after designs by Horace Vernet ; the profiles ent by Major Andre for " lady of Philadel- 
and twenty original Portraits. 2 vols. in one. A large and phia, — of them being olibences of himeslf, ant he “7 
handsome volume, in beautifully large type, and bound in | 8°S ™ his own ow padrensed - vegnanny eaeae cr en 
muslin, gilt. The Illustrations aid in forming accurate con- These are real curiosities, and so is the tered of the ticket 
ceptions of many things in connection with the life of the (n the tournament, called the Meschianza, ro by the 
Great Emperor, and serve greatly to engage the attention British officers on the occasion of General Howe s return 
and fix events in the memory. We have not made suffi- to Europe. Major Andre was conspicuous on this occa- 
cient examination to see how M. L’Ardeche compares with V0 _ pe A ye meg ra ee eee i$ aeee 
Thiers, Scott, Lockhart and Napoleon’s numerous other pretateenb- come, oper = _ Os arene and hed 
biographers; but his work seems to be a fair offset to Scott’s. cnretty eae sar ge ge Nene tes lag van ted 
It gives many interesting personal details not to be found simi'es of the signatures of all our modern authors. Need 
in the general histories of those times. Pa a emer a 7 ued, teas ins mers ape enlil 
The following opening paragraph will exhibit the spirit the book not being published for profit,—the edition is a 
of the author: “ Lastingly exalted is the name of Napo- very small _— hese remot remitted to the publisher, 
leon! Wherever arms shall flourish, or greatness be duly Saevamenndaienacessandticgienemabaers: Ans deraee 
appreciated, there shall Napoleon Bonaparte be held up for anne 


high and honorable estimation. Generations yet uoborn| ENCYCLopmp1a AMERICANA. Supplementary volume. By 
shall swell the Trumpet of his fame; and ‘squint eyed| Henry Vethake, LL. D., of the University of Pennsylva- 
prejudice’ stand blinded in the effulgence of his glory!”| mia. 1847. pp. 663. 

And he proceeds still to glorify him as “the man of the 
people,” though, as he says, “a little aristocracy wish to de- 
nounce him as an odious despot and an insatiable con- 
queror.” An illustrated appendix contains a full account 





The value of the “Encyclopedia Americana” has, no 
doubt, been amply tested by many of our readers, as well 
as ourselves. We have found it especially useful in our 
: present position,—both for the correction and verification of 
of the exhumation of the Emperor's remains, at St. Helena, | facts, dates, &c., and for the acquisition of information 
and their re-interment in the Chapel Des Invalides, at Paris, generally, in an authentic form. 
in the close of the year 1840. This extensive work is based upon the German “ Con- 

For other recent works, our readers are referred to the versations- Lexikon,” which owed its origin to Mr. Brock- 
separate notices below. haus, an eminent bookseller of Leipsic, and who was its 
principal Editor. He was aided by many of the most emi- 
A BOOK CURIOSITY. nent scholars of that very learned Land of Germany. At 
first, the Lexikon was designed for the use of persons, wno 
would take a part in the conversation or society of well 
informed circles ; but as it passed through the repeated 
editions which were called for, its plan was enlarged and 
its object elevated, though it is still as valuable for its ori- 
ginal purpose. When it had thus enjoyed the enlargement® 


Our country is perhaps too young to expect that we should 
produce in our literature much that could be classed with 
the antique, and yet we have a romantic past, destined to 
be looked back upon hereafter, with a gusto which will 
make every contribution addressed to the eye, by the pres- 
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and improvements of seven editions, Prof. Lieber, assisted | toa volume containing ‘‘Observations,” &c., made under the 
by Messrs. E. Wigglesworth and T. G. Bradford, made it | superintendence of Lieut. Gilliss. It was about the first of 
the basis of the American work, adapting its name and | our national offerings to science. Here we have another 
contents, to the new field for which they designed it. | devoted to the same noble objects, which, though subsequent 
Nearly fourteen years ago, it received its last improve- | to that, is the “ first volume of Astronomical Observations, 
ments ; during which period, time with all the unprecedent- | that has ever been issued from an institution properly enti- 
ed activity and speed of the nineteenth century, has been | tled to the name of Observatory, on this side of the Atlan- 
making new materials for its extension and amendment. | tic.” The work is handsomely published, in a quarto of con- 
In all periods, the good and the great rise, flourish and | siderable size, with well executed diagrams and plates, and 
die ; and their deeds must be commemorated, and their | a handsome engraved title page, on which is a view of the 
memories perpetuated ; and in various other departments, | Observatory. 
the ordinary flow of years bears down to us new data for} First comes an “Introduction” of CLVI pages, contain- 
the Encyclopadist. But now-a-days, Discovery and In-| ing descriptions of the Observatory instruments, and much 
vention make new conquests, with almost as much rapidity, | scientific matter, which we must leave to those who van 
as recently were made their mere applications. Of this| master it. Next come the voluminous ‘ Observations,” 
rapid production of new matters in Art and Science, we | well arranged and tabulated, and which occupy 273 pages. 
have a striking illustration in the volume before us. With | Then follows an “ Appendix” of 119 pages, to which we 
all the Editor’s patient and praiseworthy research, and | have directed most of our attention, and from which we are 
though his excellent preface is dated as late as the 20th of | enabled to state some of the results of the arduous labors 
November last, yet, so far as we have been able to per-| at the Observatory. 
ceive, he has not heralded the discovery either of gun cot-| ‘In 1842, an act of Congress was passed making an ap- 
ton or of the new planet, Le Verrier. propriation of grounds and money, for the erection of a 
Prof. Vethake is best known to the public by his trea-| suitable building as a ‘‘ Depot of Charts and Instruments” 
tise on Political Economy ; and we doubt not that he was | for the Navy. By authority thus conferred, the Observatory 
well qualified for the important and arduous task he has | was built under the superintendence of Lieut. J. M. Gillis, 
just executed. Among other advantages he enjoyed, was| U.S. N. This building, with a collection of magnetic and 
that of having the eighth edition of the German Lexikon, | astronomical instruments, selected by the same officer, was 
the ninth of which, he informs us, is now in course of pub-| reported ready for occupation in the fall of 1844, and on 
lication. He frankly acknowledges the many sources to | the first of October of that year, I (Lieut. M.) was direeted 
which he was indebted ; but has, to a large extent, repro-| to take charge of it, and to remove to it all the nautical 
duced the matter thus so abundantly supplied ; whilst in| books, charts, and instruments, with the officers who were 
regard to our own country, he has in many respects been | at that time attached to the ‘ Depot of Charts and Instru- 
almost a pioneer. The Biographical portions of the work | ments.’” This ‘Depot” bad been established temporarily, 
relating to this country, are confined to the deceased ; but| in a house near Georgetown, where we bave had the pleas- 
not those relating to other countries. The volume is in-| ure of witnessing the diligence and zeal of the superinten- 
tended strictly as supplementary ; and, therefore, it con-| dent. The labors at the Depot, or “ Hydrographical Office,” 
tains no repetitions, for the sake of completeness in this, of| as it was also called, were engrossing and arduous, but 
things to be found in the former volumes; but there are| were much increased by the requisitions of duty at the 
some new articles in it intended to supply omissions which | Observatory. The superintendent, devoted to the discharge 
occur in the former. From much experience of the utility | of his professional duties and also to the cause of science, 
of the work, we regard the addition before us as an offer-| with his efficient aids, shrank from no fatigue, but toiled on 
ing for which the public are greatly indebted to the Editor | with their observations by night and their calculations by 
and the Publishers, Lea ¢ Blanchard, of Philadelphia; | day, notwithstandlng the many inconveniences attending 
from whom we have received it through Drinker ¢ Morris. | the organization of an institution so new, and the interrup- 
We have also received from the same steady and liberal teams produced by aes Gequent chenge:ie th © corps of ob- 
publishers, Lea ¢- Blanchard, servers. No inconsiderable labor was required to get ready 
for. their work, and nothing but unwonted ardor could, un- 
der such circumstances, and in so short a time, have at- 
tained such extensive and honorable results. What has 
been done, and especially the manner in which, all things 
This work is a suitable companion to their late editon of | considered, it has been done, appeals strongly to the foster- 
“‘ Hawker on Shooting.” It contains the history and man-| ing care and liberality of Congress, and we hope that early 
agement of the dog, in all his varieties and species, with | and efficient aid will be given. 
beautiful portraits almost “ twice as natural” as life. The| The report of the superintendent shows that the estab- 
Editor has added much new and some local matter, for| lishment of the ** Depot of Charts and Instruments” has 
which be had been well qualified by having “paid much| been of vast economical advantage to the Government, 
attention to the diseases, breeding, rearing and peculiari-| and that all the additional expense of the Astronomical Ob- 
ties of the canine race, with a view to the preparation of a| servations has been only some $5,000! 
volume on the subject.” With a love of his Art of heal-| The whole corps at the Observatory consists of seven 
ing, he seems to have blended a commendable feeling of | Lieutenants in the Navy, five Passed Midshipmen, three 
humanity, in wishing to extend the “‘love for this brave, de-| Professors, and one other gentleman. Those from the 
voted and sagacious animal,” and to “improve his lot of | Navy receive less than they would for ordinary service at 
faithful servitude.” Drinker 4 Morris have the work. sea, and the compensation of the superintendent, under all 
his unusual anxiety, effort and responsibility, is only that 
Astronomical Observations made under the Direction of M. F. of the other Lieutenants, viz. the small sum of $1,500, a 
Maury, Lieut. U. 8. N., During the year 1845. At the| year. The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute,* whose 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington. Vol. I. Pub- duties, for several years at least, can not be more arduous, 
aan wa -an Pow tpciy nan Ah A mens Wak * Professor Henry, of Princeton College, has been elee- 
at aah 4 , ; ted to this high office, and will, we trust, add new laurels to 
the cnaplet he has already won. 








Tue Doc. By William Youatt. With Illustrations. Edit- 


ed with additions. By E. J. Lewis, M. D. 1847. pp. 403, 
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A short time since, we hadthe pleasure of calling attentioa 
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and should not be esteemed any more honorable, either in a | author of Handy Andy; and ‘‘ Charles O’Malley” was only 


National or Scientific point of view, will receive the com- 
fortable snm of $3,500, and a handsome residence besides. 

We do not mean that this is too large, we rather rejoice 
that there is one small exception to the prevalent parsimony 
in such cases; but by the side of it, the other produces 
mortification ;—to think that the munificence of one Eng- 
lishman should exceed that of the Government of a great 
country ! That the Smithsonian Institute should overshadow 
the NaTionaL!! Observatory. The office of Superinten- 
dent of the National Observatory should be highly dignified 
and its salary greatly enlarged. We say this for the sake 
of the office and the Institution, not of the incumbent; 
though we do not believe one more worthy of it can be 
found ; and he has shewn that he is actuated by higher mo- 
tives than the mere hope of pecuniary reward. 

Among the objects to which the attention of the Obser- 
vatory Corps has been directed, is the finding the exact lat- 
itude of the Observatory, which being of great importance 
has not yet been completed. When the Magnetic Tele- 
graph shall have been farther extended, Lieut. M. pro- 
poses to ascertain by its instantaneous revelations, the 
difference of longitude of different places, by the differ- 
ence of their times. Due attention has been bestowed 
upon correcting the errors of those useful instruments, 
the thermometers ; the procuring of materials for the pre- 
paration of an American Nautical Almanac, and the Cat- 
aloguing of Stars situated South of those hitherto cata- 
logued in Europe. The position of our Observatory gives 
facilities for this work, which wil] at once make new acces- 
sions to Astronomy. We do not doubt, that we have omit- 
ted to mention some of the more beautiful and important 
scientific investigations that have been prosecuted. If so, 
we invite any friend of science to repair the omission. 
We should not omit to mention that Lieut. Whiting is en- 
gaged in preparing a “‘ Chart on a large scale, of the At- 
lantic Ocean, upon which the tracks of many hundred ves- 
sels, with the time of the year, the prevailing winds and 
currents encountered by each, are laid down. This work, 
when finished, will be regarded as one of the most valua- 
ble contributions of the age to practical navigation.” Part 
of this Chart is now, perhaps, in the Engraver’s hands. 
Similar ones are in contemplation for the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

Among other commendable traits observable in the Re- 
port of the Superintendent, is his liberal spirit towards all 
his coadjutors,—frankly acknowledging their assistance, 
accrediting to each the part performed by him, and boldly 
assuming all the errors and imperfections of the published 
volume. 

We earnestly hope, in conclusion, that Congress will 
multiply their facilities and suitably reward their services, 
that Science may here have one worthy ‘T'emple erected 
in her honor, and her votaries have no impediment in es- 
tablishing her worship and extending her dominions. 


We have received from Messrs. J. W. Randolph ¢- Co., 
a new and very beautiful edition of Rory O’ Moore, the best 
novel by the author of Handy Andy. None of the nume- 
rous Irish romancers and song writers, have enjoyed or con- 
tinue to enjoy greater popularity than Mr. Lover. His ex- 
quisite ballads and melodies, instead of growing stale, seem 
to be continually increasing in reputation, and his novels 
are annually reproduced by the press. 

Charles O’Malley was more read for a short time than 
any of his productions ; but while Lever has been rapidly 
forgotten, the writings of our author have maintained the 
ground whieh they first acquired. This judgment of the 
public, we think, is perfectly just. Mr. Lever has neither 
the fancy, nor the imagination, nor the originality of the 





a lucky Ait, which took the public fancy for a while, but was 
soon forgotten. There is far more genuine power about 
Samuel Lover. We do not think, however, that either of 
these authors truly possesses what they have been so much 
lauded for,—wit and humor. They have merely that bas- 
tard wit and humor, called fun. 

“Rory O’Moore” has much less fun than Handy Andy, 
but it is a more interesting story, and on the whole it is 
a better novel. It contains some of the author’s most beau- 
tiful songs, among which we would particularly specify the 
“Land of the West.” The present edition, as we have 
already said, is elegantly printed, and sold at a very cheap 
price. It is illustrated by engravings from designs by the 
author himself, who is now in this country. 


We have also received from Messrs. Randolph & Co., a 
copy of a new Tale, called 


Jack Datchett, the Clerk. H. Colburn, Baltimore, 1846. 


The scene is laid in Baltimore. Jack Datchett is a char- 
acter plainly borrowed from Mr. Dickens’ Tom Pinch. He 
is the clerk of a large mercantile firm, and the story con- 
sists of the adventures of this clerk, as connected with the 
family which compose this firm. It is ruined by the worth 
lessness of two of the members, one of whom is a fool and 
the other a dissipated young rowé. The story concludes 
with the bankruptcy of the establishment and the death of 
the faithful clerk in consequence. Such isthistale ; which 
is tolerably well told. The matter which composes the 
book is much better than the style in which it is clothed. 
It is the most barefaced imitation of Mr. Dickens’ manner 
which we have ever seen. And the writer seems to have 
been able to imitate successfully the worst sort of that au- 
thor’s style—his childish twaddle. 


We have also received from Messrs. J. W. Randolph & 
Co., a little book in red binding, gilt edges, called 

“ The Chapel in the Forest, and Christmas Eve.” They 
are Tales for young persons, translated from the German of 
Canon Schmid, The translator says in his preface, “they 
point out, in the most pleasing style, the advantages of a 
firm reliance upon the providences of God, and of fidelity 
to Him in the vicissitudes of life. Canon Schmid, the au- 
thor, is unsurpassed, if equalled, for the beauty and solidity 
of his writings for the instruction and entertainment of 
youth, and the narratives which form this little volume are 
excellent specimens of his extraordinary talent.” 


BuL_wer’s New Novet. 


After a long interval of silence, this literary lion hath 
again opened his mouth. His present utterance is entitled, 
“* Tucretia, or the Children of the Night.” A more intelligi- 
ble name for it would be— The Lives of Three Devils. 

So far from answering the expectation which his great 
work, * The Last of the Barons,” had created, Lucretia, 
&c., is a failure. In some respects it is superior to his 
early works. It has not that morbid mawkish egotism, 
by which they were so eminently distinguished, and it is 
less opposed to good morals. For without affectation, we 
must say that we are acquainted with no works of fiction 
of worse tendency than the books by which Bulwer acqui- 
red his reputation. True, he brings his bad characters to 
bad ends; but he never fails to render vice agreeable when 
it can possibly be done, by connecting it with agreeable cha- 
racters. He deifys a pick-pocket in Paul Clifford, gives 
us a very adorable assassin in Pelham, and in Ernest Mal- 
travers makes a seducer such a delightful and noble per- 
sonage, that no one can fail to fall in love with him. This 
fault is not to be found in Lucretia. The evil characters 
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are certainly odious enough ; but it is deficient in the first 
quality of every novel—interest. 

The story is sufficiently complicated and there is much 
intellectual ability displayed in it; but the characters are 
so thoroughly base and revolting, and the incidents so de- 
testable, that no one can take any interest in them. Aris- 
totle tells us that the end of such writing as this is, through 
pity and terror, to purify the mind. 

But although this story is abundantly horrible, it produces 
neither edzos nor goBos ; for there is no actor in it of suffi- 
cient nobility to produce these emotions. It produces the 
same feeling of disgust which we feel after reading the con- 
fessions of Rousseau. The talent displayed in it is that 
exhibited in Feurbach’s Criminal Trials—of diving into the 
filthy depth of the most hateful and ignoble minds. All 
that is in a man revolts against the contemplation of the 
scenes of “ Lucretia.” : 

It opens during the Reign of Terror. A man named 
Dalibard, who is a scholar of great repute, is seated at a 
table drawing up a report, which is to condemn some hur- 
dreds to the guillotine. His son, a pretty boy, is employed 
in a recess putting a big and a little spider together in one 
cell and enjoying the fight. The father gets up and tells 
his son that he is now going to carry him to an execution, a 
treat which it seems the young blood-sucker has often cried 
for. He jumps down clapping his hands, and out they go 
to the Place de Guillotine. When the tumbril comes up, the 
boy recognizes his own mother, a beautiful English actress. 
And while the scene swims before his eyes, his father 
whispers in his ear—“ such is the fate of those who betray 
me.” His object in this little episode of education is, to 
make the clever boy his tool through life ; but he fails. 

The boy grows up as self relying and as inhuman as his 
father, though his inferior in inteiiect and scholarship ; and 
they are bound together only for the success of their 
schemings. 

We next find them domiciliated in the family of a rich 
English nobleman, whose niece is to be his heir. Dalibard 
designs to marry this niece. But she is as ambitious and 
fiendish as himself, and before he succeeds, she over-reaches 
herself and is disinherited by heruncle. But he marries her, 
and the scene shifts to Paris where Dalibard becomes the 
agent of Napoleon, and ison the high road to power. Find- 
ing his wife and son in his way, he wishes to take them 
off with his subtle poisons, which play a great part in the 
story. But they prove too much for him and cause his own 
destruction. The rest of the book is devoted to the adven- 
tures of the wife and son, Lucretia and Varney; their 
villainies and their schemings to get back the lost estates, 
which result in their own ruin and in that of all connected 
with them. 

We venture to predict that “ Lucretia, &c.” will not be 
a popular book. 


Arnold's Classical Series. D. Appleton § Co., New-York. 


We have received from Nash 4- Woodhouse, two or three 
numbers of this series of Classical School Books. They 
are by Thomas K. Arnold, A. M., and are founded on “ the 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition,” which are 
said to work wonderful effects in advancing the learner. 
Ollendorff, we believe, is the inventor of this system, which 
he applied very successfully to the teaching of the French, 
German and Italian. 


‘Some ten years ago, it seems, Captain Basil Hall, of 
famous memory, first found out how to learn German. He 
had tried it again and again, but always found it impracti- 
cable until he stumbled on Herr Ollendorff, who was teach- 


tably, into a sufficient knowledge of that noblest of modern 
tongues. As the captain hasalways been distinguished for 
his gratitude, he repaid the skilful teacher a hundred fold, 
by a puff in ‘ Schloss Hainfeld,’ that made him at once a 
man of notoriety and fortune.” 


The handsome American Edition of Arnold’s Classical 
Series is Edited by the Rev. J. A. Spencer, of New York, 
a ripe scholar and experienced instructor. We are some- 
what of the opinion that the cause of sound scholarship 
has been injured, by the numerous short methods and labor- 
savers of recent invention ; but would not by any meaas 
impede the introduction of areal improvement. We would, 
therefore, specially recommend this series to the careful 
examination of teachers. It has already received very de- 
cided approbation from many of their honorable corps. 


We have received from Lea ¢ Blanchard, through Nash 
and Woodhouse, a copy of the Rural Register and Almanac 
for 1847. 


It is a pamphlet of 140 12mo pages, filled with wood-cuta 
and useful agricultural and horticultural information. 


G. B. Zieber §- Co., of Philadelphia, seem to be devoting 
much attention to the preparation and publication of Illus- 
trated Juvenile Works. They have recently sent us, 
through J. W. Randolph & Co., the following * 


Mother Goose, a new version of the Golden Egg fable; 
Robin Hood, and 
Aladin, or the Wonderful Lamp. 


These are in quarto primers, with illustrations highly 


colored and not inexpressive. J. W. Randolph ¢4- Co., have 
them. 


Lea & Blanchard have added other numbers to their popu- 
lar series of Small Books on great subjects; viz, a second 
part of the account of the Greek Philosophy; and “the 
Christian Sects of the XIX Century.” They have also sent 
us, through Nash 4- Woodhouse, the following : 

Songs and Ballads. By Samuel Lover. The voices of 
too many maidens have rung these in the ears of our read- 
ers, to require more than an announcement of their appear- 
ance in this form. 

Christmas Stories, together with Pictures from Italy. By 
Dickens. Containing in one volume, The Christmas Carol, 
The Chimes, and the Cricket on the Hearth. Mr. Dickens, 
in addition to the 3rd No. of Dombey & Son, which 
Lea & Blanchard are also publishing with illustrations, has 
put forth another Christmas work, which may soon be ex- 
pected to make its appearance from several of our presses. 
It is entitled “ The Battle of Life. A Love-Story.” 


Proposal for a National Rail Road to the Pacific Ocean, 
for the purpose of obtaining a short route to Oregon and the 
Indies. By George Wilkes. We are not prepared to com- 
mit ourselves to this stupendous scheme ; but admit a con- 
siderable leaning in its favor. Within their constitutional 
powers, we would be delighted to see Congress enter upon 
some magnificent enterprise, worthy of the resources and 
boasted dignity of the nation. We would hail with pride 
the erection of some noble monuments either to the genius 
of Commerce and convenience, or of Art and Science. 

The Chess Palladvum and Mathematical Sphynr. Taylor 
¢ Co., Astor House, New York, 1846-7. This is a month- 
ly illustrated Magazine, devoted tothe curiosities of Chess, 





ing German at the time in Paris, and who led him along, 
not by the nose, but by the mouth, most gently and delec- 





and the ingenuities of Arithmetic, with problems, puzzles, 
&e. The subscription price is $2,a year. Dr. Roget of 
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England has invented the Economic Chess-board, provided 
with a complete set of Chess men, adapted for playing 
games in carriages or out of doors, and for folding up and 
Carrying in the pocket without disturbing the game. 


—_—— 


The Albion is a work of a peculiar character which gives 
it, in our estimation, a peculiar value. It combines all 
classes of intelligence, from every country, furnishes much 
entertaining and instructive literary matter of a high order, 
and is neutral as to all kinds of parties. The agent, Mr. 
Stanton, recently presented us with a copy of its Annual 
Premium Engraving, which is really an elegant one ; being 
a large and beautifully executed ful! length portrait of her 
Britannic Majesty. Mr. S. has also a portrait, in similar 
style, of ourown Franklin, and subscribers take their choice. 
It was said by Franklin, “* Seest thou a man diligent in 
business, he shall stand before kings: he shall not stand 
before mean men.’ This is true. I have stood in the 
presence of five kings and once had the honor of dining 
with one.” Here we find him still keeping Royal company. 
Such premiums are no small inducement to take the Al- 
bion, which, however, need none but its merits. 

Mr. Stanton is also authorised to procure and receipt for 
new subscriptions to the Messenger. 





Nash § Woodhouse have Graham’s Magazine, for Janu- 
ary, 1847, which, among its good things, contains the fol- 
lowing Tribute to our Country, by her Poet Wm. Cullen 
Bryant. 


“On MorHer oF a Mieuty Race!” 


Oh mother of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace ! 

The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 

Admire and hate thy blooming years. 
With words of shame 

And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


For on thy cheek the glow is spread 

That tints thy morning hills with red ; 

Thy step--the wild deer’s rustling feet 

Within thy woods are not more fleet ; 
Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Aye, let them rail—those haughty ones— 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

They do not know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 

What virtues with thy children bide ; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 

Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades ; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen. 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the west ; 

How faith is kept and truth revered, 

And man is loved and God is feared 
ln woodland homes, 

And where the solemn ocean foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gatea, and reat, 
For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 
A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread— 


Power, at thy bounds, 
Stops, and calls back his baffled hounds. 





Oh fair young mother! on thy brow 

Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 

Deep in the brightness of thy skies 

The thronging years in glory rise, 
Aud, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower, 

And when thy sisters, elder born, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 





English Reviews: Republications. 

Leonard Scott 4 Co., of New York, continue to republish, 
as promptly, neatly and cheaply as ever, Blackwood and 
the English Quarterlies ; the last numbers of which we 
have had the pleasure of receiving from the agent, Mr. 
Gill. It has been announced that he has merged his book- 
store in that of Nash 4: Woodhouse, from which these 
excellent Republications will henceforth be obtained. 


—_—-—— 


We are indebted to J. T. Fields, Esq., of Boston, fora 
copy of Urama, a Rhymed Lesson. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and to Mr. Headley'for a copy of his address, “ The 
One Progressive Principle.” Besides -whicti, we have the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of various Periodicals, to 
which we wish abundant success, and of several Addresses, 
&c., for which the donors will accept our thanks, as such 
presents are always acceptable. 


ITEMs. 


Lady Blessington’s last work, Lionel Durhurst, is said to 
be a decided failure. Mr. Thackeray, (Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, author of “A Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,” 
republished in the “ Library of Choice Reading,”) has in 
press, in England, two new works; one in monthly parts, 
and entitled Vanity Fair, Pen and Pencil Sketches of Eng- 
lish Society ; the other is Mrs. Perkins’ Ball ; containing 
portraits and characters of some of the principal personages 
there, to be illustrated by 23 gorgeous plates of beauty, rank 
and fashion, containing 70 or 80 select portraits of the friends 
of Mrs. Perkins.” Some of the disclosures, saya the pros- 
pectus, will be likely to create a tremendous sensation in 
certain circles. * * * The Swedish Poet Tegner, 
Bishop of Wexio,isdead. * * * There is to be another 
volume of “the Doctor,” made up of the papers left by 
Southey. * * * Peter Parley is in Paris, and, of 
course, “ at home.” 


“M. Alexandre Vattemare is again about to visit the 
United States, the French Government having appro- 
priated six thousand francs to defray his expenses. He 
will bring many rare and valuable books for the U. S., and 
for several of the States, Cities, &c. Among them is De- 
non’s great work on Egypt, one of the most splendid, if 
not the most splendid work ever issued from the press.”’ 


Lord Campbell is preparing a second Series of his Lives 
of the Chancellors of England. The first series are an- 
nounced for publication by Lea and Blanchard, and no 
doabt the second will also be reissued from our press. 
Sir Francis Head’s “* Emigrant,” a work of considerable 
note at present, bas just been republished by the Harpers ; 
who have also recently issued Schiller’s History of the 
Thirty Years’ War, in English. A recent anonymous poem, 
A New Timon ; A Romance of London, is said to be wor- 





thy of the old masters of the British Lyre. Mrs. Sigour- 
ney has a new work before the public. 








